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CHAPTER I. 

The architectural solidity, and the gabled and 
turreted beauty of its design, had enabled Ridge- 
way, with the aid of the many natural charms of 
its surroundings, to hold its old-time supremacy 
overthe several stately Virginia homes, which had, 
like this homestead of the Yorkes, endured the 

cted ravages of a disastrous war, and, alas! 
ofa hardly less disastrous peace. 

There were, indeed, dire marks of dilapidation 
m turret and gable, but the lovely Virginia 
creeper twined its tendrils and trumpet-blossoms 
of vivid scariet around the one, while the kindly 
ivy crept and clung tenaciously about the brick 
walls and granite copings of the other. 

Dazled, then, by the sunlight of the early 
spring morning which introduces the place and its 
inmates to our notice, sharply observant must have 
been the eye that would have detected the tooth 
of poverty gnawing at the foundations of the noble 
house, and its fair demesne. If the discovery had 
been made, moreover, the doubt is whether the 
recollection of it would not have escaped the 
memory of that same observer at the mere sight 
of the young girl who presently appeared upon the 
broad pillared veranda, smiling and sunshiny as 
the morning itself. 

Hearing the light footstep, elastic as it was 
with the vigorous grace of youth, advancing 
quickly along the great hall back of him, Col. 
Yorke, the stately old master of Ridgeway, half 
‘tunedin his ponderously comfortable chair to 
watch the-approach of his grand-daughter—Miss 
Bernard Yorke. 

A moment later she had crossed the threshold, 
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and was at his side, bending her head until the 
golden brown ringlets, clustering about the peach- 
blossom face, were mingling with the silvery locks, 
lending a patriarchal benignity to the handsome 
face and head of her grandfather. 

“ Here,” she said, dropping a fragrant kiss upon 
his forehead, “here, Grandpapa, is my birthday 
greeting ; and~here,” repeating the caress with a 
blithe laugh, “is a balm, or a soothing plaster for 
the patience which I know is to be sorely tried 
by my unclassical readings of the * Horace’ you 
adore.” 

“So you found your birthday gift, did you, 
dear ?” he asked, meeting her fond gaze with eyes 
wistful, brown and tender, as the Yorke eyes were 
wont to be. 

“Indeed I did,” she answered, settling herself 
in a chair at his side, as she had done at that hour 
nearly every morning since she had first learned 
her A B C from the book resting on +his knee; 
“and I am truly glad to make the acquaintance 
of this ancient friend of yours. See! I am ready 
for the first strain of the grand old Bard.” Open- 
ing the volume, she spread it out upon her lap, re- 
citing with magic enthusiasm the opening lines. 

«“ Now, does not that inspirit you as the bugle 
blast does the horse clad for the battle?” she 
asked, bending her head against his knee. 

The faintest shadow or quiver of pain passed 
over the sensitive mouth, half hidden by the flow- 
ing beard of white. 

“TI remember,” he returned, caressingly touch- 
ing her brown braids, “ that it was only the bugle’s 
blast which won your soldier-father from his de- 
votion to Horace. That very volume you hold in 
your hand he laid down the morning he joined the 
cavalry. One week later he rode off with our 
* Boys in Gray ’.” 

Then there was a silence. Both the orphaned 
girl and the childless old man thought of the 
sheathless sword hanging in the hall back of them. 
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The rust of years had gathered on its*hilt, since 
Bernard Yorke’s hand dampened it with the dews 
of mortality. To the father, the remembrance 
brought anew the retrospect of a lovely life, ended 
in a tragedy sad as a red-handed doom could 
make it. Bernard’s reminiscence did not extend 
beyond the subdued afterglow, which, for her, had 
succeeded the cloud which had emptied its wrath 
upon Ridgeway about the time of her coming into 
life. Before her mental vision, though, appeared 
the triple record chronicled upon a single page 
of the Yorke family Bible; and the sad signifi- 
cation of those entries wrought an ever-fresh and 
ever-mournful spell about her young heart. Even 
in the childish days, when she was first learning 
to spell out the meaning of the records, she had 
known that it was her grandfather’s hand that had 
traced them; and, in the years since, she had 
learned to interpret the tremulousness of the lines, 
with their blots and blurred stains, as she had 
learned to read the mute witnesses of an unfor- 
gotten grief on the face she loved best on earth. 

There were three entries, as we have said. The 
first one read : 

«“ Killed—in a night surprise at Greenfield, on 
the 2d day of the month of April, in the year of 
our Lord 1862, Bernard Paige Yorke, in the 23d 
year of his age—only son of Richard Aubrey 
Yorke of Ridgeway, Virginia.” 

So the young life, rich with promises of a 
perfect fruitage, had been snapped at the root. 
But, as this fair scion of the house of Yorke 
perished, a tiny shoot was put forth from it at 
Ridgeway. 

The unfolding of the tender germ was chronicled 
in that second entry. ; 

“Born at Ridgeway on the 20th of the month 
of April, in the year of our Lord 1862, Bernard 
Annette Yorke, only child of Bernard Paige 
Yorke, deceased, and of Annette Yorke, his wife.” 

Thus our wee heroine had entered upon her 
earthly destiny—a tiny mortal, linking, in a bond 
indissoluble, two souls passed into immortality—for, 
united in life, in death the parents were but a 
brief time divided, as was attested by that last 
most pitiful record : 

“Died at Ridgeway, on the 25th day of the 
month of April, in the year of our Lord 1862, 
Annette, the widow of Bernard Paige Yorke, in 
the 20th year of her age.” 

So two solitary inmates had been left at Ridge- 
way, and the house of Yorke was represented by 
the more than three-score years old Master, and 
his baby grandchild, Bernard. Upon the heart 
and hearthstone of the one the shadow of the pall 
rested long and drearily. Meanwhile however the 
small mistress, developing from day .to day in 
winsomeness, had fast grown, as it were, from an 
atom of the universe into a world of beauty and 
brightness exercising an all-controlling influence 
over the limited number of satellites revolving 





always about her at Ridgeway. Such a mon 
heartsome child she was! re 
dauntless maiden, contending with 9 
snubbing adverse circumstances, cheerfully beng. 
ing her energies to the conquering of difficulties, 
Who knew better than the grandfather what these 
difficulties had been ? 

To Mammy Segis, the dusky-faced but warm, 
hearted foster-mother, she owed all of the 
care and nourishment her babyhood had 
and indeed, until this, her seventeenth birt 
no softer, more loving resting-place had the 
bright head, with its clustering rings of peddigh 
brown hair, ever had than the leal and chivalrie 
heart of the old colonel, or the not less faithful 
breast of the white-turbaned dame. Both these 
guardians and directors of her paths had, it js 
true, yielded to her the unquestioning obedience 
of a sworn allegiance ; and for this very 
every unlovely trait might have been developed ig 
the nature of the young autocratrix, but that she 
possessed the shield of a purely unselfish, loving 
and lovable disposition. A genuine love of books 
had, too, interposed to saye her from being spoiled; 
and respect for the authority of her grandfather 
had been the direct result of his prompt acceptatice 
of the position as guide for her through the 
pleasant labyrinth of learning. Nor could the 
girl have found anywhere a more enthusiastic of 
more scholarly Mentor. The system of training. 
had possibly been of that desultory kind 
accorded where wisdom and love together walky 
the tortuous mazes of knowledge; yet notwith. 
standing, on this her seventeenth birthday, it is but 
justice to say that Bernard Yorke could have been 
graduated from most fashionable boarding-schools, 
whose curriculum aimed at the higher education 
of her sex. 

“It is my object to give you an education which 
will be some atonement for leaving you ‘land 
poor’ when Ridgeway falls into your possession, 
dear,” her grandfather said after the brief silence 
which had been employed in painful thought. 

His grand-daughter lifted her dark eyes en 
quiringly. 

“ Land-poor ? What do you mean, grandpapa?” 
He did not answer her at once, but the tremulous 
fingers clasping hers tightened their pressure, and 
her eyes of affection caught the look of perplexity 
on his. “What do you mean, grandpapa?” she 
repeated, with a dawning consciousness of some 
grave import underlying his speech. 

“ How you will go to the bottom of everything, 
Bernard,” he said, trying to evade her question. 

“I want always to go so entirely to the bottom 
of your heart that you can have no thonght, o 
trouble, which I may not share, grandpapa,” she 
answered, tenderly pressing her soft cheek against 
his shriveled palm. «What is the matter with 
Ridgeway, that it will make me poverty-stricken 
to own it? Mammy Segis,” with a little, meny) 





Such a high-spirited, 
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fagh, «thinks Queen Victoria is not half as 


"favored as I am in being mistress of Ridgeway. 


There never was such a plantation, she thinks.” 
«And Ridgeway was an inheritance of which 
a princess might have been proud in the olden 
days,” he answered, proudly. “Through the 
length and breadth of Virginia, no eminence was 
crowned by a fairer or goodlier sight than Ridge- 
nted then, nor did the sun shine upon a 
more noble soil or fairer fields than here: but 


«But now—?” she repeated softly. 

«But now,” he answered quickly, drawn out of 
his usual reticence by her magnetic sympathy, 
«pow, taxes are heavy, repairs are pressing, and 
labor is scarce and dear. Every year the planta- 
tion needs a larger expenditure of money, whilst 
its revenues are dwindling proportionately. Do 
you wonder why I said I might leave you land- 

, Bernard ?” 

« Taxes, repairs, and work-hands, and no money 
tospeak of,” answered Bernard, nodding her 
head “Why, that’s as easy to understand as to 
see how two and two can make four. Still, it 
makes a pretty knotty problem to work out satis- 
factorily, does it not? Why, Grandpapa, you’ve 
made a famous mathematician of me! But how 
you are to pay taxes, make repairs, and pay Uncle 
Peter and the rest without money, will go beyond 
the power of figures, I verily believe. But we are 
very smart—you and I, dear,” with a brave though 


“anxious smile up at him—* together we may ac- 


complish what figures could never do—may we 
not?” 

“If that were the worst of our case, little 
woman,” her grandfather answered, with a quick 
sigh, following a responsive smile and pressure o 
the hand; “but, unfortunately, there must be 
crowded in a sinking fund to go to the payment 
of the mortgage.” 

“The mortgage!” Bernard repeated in awed 
tones. “ What mortgage, Grandpapa ?” 

“Why the mortgage on Ridgeway, child. 
You see, owing to the failure of crops for two 
successive years, the droughts, and the falling in 
the price of tobacco one year, I was forced to bor- 
row money. ._The mortgage is a heavy one al- 
ready. Yet, I do not see how I am to meet even 
the interest this year without borrowing more.” 

“Qh no!” she cried, hastily. “Is there no 
other way? A mortgage must be a dreadful 
thing, Why”—her voice sinking almost to a 
whisper-—“ I heard only the other day, you know, 
about Mabyn Hall, our neighbor's place, being 
sold because the Mabyns had nothing to meet the 
mortgage with. Can any body come and sell 
Ridgeway so ?” 

“No, no, Bernard, certainly not,” the master of 
Ridgeway answered, somewhat testily. «The 
whole debt will not cover a tenth of the value of 


Ridgeway. Mabyn Hall is no such place as this.” 





“ But,” persisted Bernard, “what if you should 
not be able at all to meet the debt, interest or 
principal ?” 

Col. Yorke moved uneasily, though he smiled. 

“In that event, my creditors would assuredly be 
entitled to make their claim good the best way 
they could. Don’t bother your young head about 
these business matters, though, little woman. I 
will work out the thing by and by.” 

The “ little woman ” sat in profound thought, her 
rounded white elbow resting on her grandfather's 
knee, her rounded white chin supported in the 
hollow of her pink palm. 

Unheeding his injunction, she was, evidently, 
bothering he: young head with his business mat- 
ters. 

“ Grandpapa,” she said, directly, having the 
same air of engrossed thought, “if that mortgage 
could be lifted by the tenth part of the value of 
Ridgeway, why could you not sell a tenth part of 
the place, and get the money to pay the debt ? 
Why not, Grandpapa ?” 

Colonel Yorke looked absolutely thunderstruck. 

“Sell an acre of Ridgeway ?” he gasped, horri- 
fied. “What an idea, Bernard! Not a foot of 
soil shall go in my lifetime.” 

“ But there are miles and miles of land that no- 
body canever have any use for, grandpapa, now 
that Uncle Peter, Joe and Dan only are left to 
look after everything.” 

“The fields can run to waste, then, and the 
meadows grow up in broom-sedge, or the forests 
run into wildernesses up to the very steps here,” 
he returned sharply, getting up and walking excit- 
edly back and forth on the veranda, the thud of his 
gold-headed cane emphasizing his words. “No 
doubt when the place goes to you, Bernard, you 
will, like any other woman, sell it piece-mea! to 
buy any trinket, or fine silk, or any other tom- 
foolery that strikes your fancy. But not a rod, 
not an inch of the Yorke patrimony will I see cut 
off in my life time unless it goes under the hammer 
—uniless it is cried off by the sheriff—do you hear, 
Bernard ?” 

His grand-daughter had linked her hand in his 
arm, and was pressing her flushed cheek against 
his shoulder—“Grandpapa,” she said, entreat- 
ingly, “do you know that those are the first hard 
words you have ever spoken to me? I ama 
Yorke too, grandpapa.” 

The pained pride of her voice touched him to 
the heart. Still, her proposition had impinged 
against a sentiment of his nature as fixed and 
treasured as was his affection for herself. 

«“ Well, well; let it pass, dear,” he said in an 
agitated voice, but holding the small hand in a 
loving pressure—“I did not mean to speak 
harshly; but I could not endure even to hear of 
sacrificing my birth-right for a mess of pottage.” 

“Grandpapa!” cried Bernard, throwing her 
arm about his neck, and drawing down the time 
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and sorrow-seamed, but still nobly handsome face 
to the caress of her ripe lips. “ Dear old grand- 
papa, don’t you know that I love every blade of 
grass, and every tree, and every inch of the soil 
of my home? Would I not work my fingers to the 
bone rather than see it sacrificed? I love you 
better than I do it, though, grandpapa; and it is 
because I cannot endure to sec you harassed and 
burdened, that I am willing to part with any 
portion of the dear old place. If the sale of a 
few acres would free you—” 

Colonel Yorke made a gesture of impatience. 
“ Do not speak of it, child. Ridgeway would not 
be Ridgeway to me if mutilated. I must hold it 
as the first Yorke from England surveyed it under 
the King’s patent, or it might as well all go—and 
I with it.” 

“Then we will not say a single word more 
about it,” said Bernard, promptly. “If I study a 
little harder at mathematics—and other things—I 
may be able yet to help you work out this problem 
about Ridgeway, without a hill or meadow slipping 
from our hold. It can be done, I doubt not.” 

“It must be done,” answered her grandfather, 
uncompromisingly. ° 


CHAPTER II. 


A silence, indicative of an unusual state of 
feeling between the master of Ridgway and its 
youthful mistress, was fast lapsing into awkward 
constraint, when the spell was suddenly broken by 
a voice from between the two couchant lions, 
guarding the flight of granite steps leading up to 
the veranda. 

“Ole marster, step dis way a minit, will yer, 
sir!” 

“ Well, what is it, Peter?” questioned Colonel 
Yorke, turning back in his walk to speak to his 
dusk y-faced foreman, who stood on the lower step 
scratching his woolly grey head in a perceptible 
state of perplexity. 

** Hits’er monsrous bad conflumix, dat’s what, 
sir. Hit jes ’mounts to "bout dis, marster: Dat 
gray nag what yer bought las’ month, done jes 
drop dead in de plow, sir.” 

The master of Ridgeway said not a word, but 
his grand-daughter saw what Peter failed to notice, 
that a sudden pallor overspread his face. 

“Dat nag,” said Peter, engrossed with his 
subject, “wuz better den jes no hoss, dats’ a fac,’ 
but he warn’t never, what he wur cracked up ter 
be, marster.” 

“No,”said the Colonel, a shade bitterly. “I 
did not suppose he was of much force, Peter. I 
got him very cheap—a dergain, you know—and 
the Yorkes have never been in the habit of 
investing in bargains. They have something to 
Jearn in that line.” 

_ “ Dat’s de gospel truf,” assented Peter, heartily ; 





“dey haint got dere hand in yit at bargainig. 
All dey ever did wuz ter git de best dat 
gwine, an ’ax no questions furder den de 
But dey’ll larn, dey’ll larn, trus’ em fer dat, sir. 

“But in the meantime, what are you, and’ L 
being too old to learn new tricks, to do about the 
plowing, Peter,” asked the master with a slightly 
satirical smile. “It occurs to me that the 
bors will think Ridgeway is pretty much on its lag 
legs if they see you plowing with only three 
whilst I, the last Yorke of the name, hobble after 
you with my gouty limb, and a walking stick, 
Don’t you think they will, Peter?” 

The old servant scratched his head, looking 
bothered not a little. 

« Tt’ll be sorter slow work, marster, when it 
dat fur. But three hosses, er fifty, de neighburs 
haint got nothin’ ter do along o’ Ridgeway, er me, 
er you, ez I kin see. It’s hilt up dis fur wi’out 
dem a meddlin’.” 

“Well, Peter,” said the Colonel, “I only trust 
it can be ‘hilt’ up with the three horses until { 
can see what is to be done. Horses don’t grow 
on trees, you know.” 

« Dat’s so—dat'’s jest so, sir,” promptly returned 
Peter, pulling his forelock vigorously, in answer to 
the master’s nod of dismissal. “ Nags is nags, and 
trees is trees, but nythur one hez de natur of de 
tudder, dough dey’s both natural ter a plantashun, 
an’ can’t be got along wi’out, ’cordin’ ter de ole 
Virginny way o’ farmin’ Bimeby, dere’'ll be 
steam engins a gwine puffin’ "mongs we uns, like 
dere is at Northcote since dem Yankes, moved 
dere. But hosses is good ’nuff fer we uns. Put 
flesh and blood in de stables ov de Yorkeses, en 
dey don’t desire nuffin better, shure ez you is bom, 
young mistiss.” 

In his cunning mode of gaining time, Peter was 
making a deal of small talk. He had not taken 
his dismissal—evidently did not intend to without 
accomplishing his object, whatever that might be, 
But, glib-tongue as he was, Peter had been too 
well trained in the rules of politeness to continue 
to advance ideas without some encouragment on 
the part of his listeners, Col. Yorke was silent, 
possibly not wishing a return to the discussion of 
the loss his foreman had reported. ~ Bernard had 
been silent, too, heretofore, but she now smiled at 
the direct address of the servant to herself, com- 
prehending his wish not to desert his post without 
a more direct understanding of the master’s inter 
tions regarding the one empty stall just added to 
the long rows of vacant ones already detracting 
from the bygone glory of the Yorke stables. 

“I suppose you will be content to see only one 
other horse added to the number you haye for the 
present, at least, Uncle Peter,” she said in her 
winning kindliness. 


“ Less ’n dat mought be made ter do, Miss Ber 


nit, ef you and de ole marster is agreeable ter 
lemme have my say.” 
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“~What would you suggest then, Peter?’’ de- 
ganded the master, suspiciously scanning the 
Bing feet and unsteady eyes of the daring 
. « Another horse is out of the question, and 
so there’s no more to be said.” 

«] dunno, marster,” returned the foreman 
shifting his weight from one foot to the other, and 
dearing his throat as he twirled his brimless hat 
simlessly. “1 dunno "bout dat sir! Dere’s dat 

beas’, Guyandotte, a eatin’ his head clean 
ofn him in de stable. He could plow more 
furrers in a day den dat gray nag could in er 
month o’ Sundays.” 

In despite of his bravado, however, Peter’s eyes 

iled as Guyandotte’s mistress started forward, 
fashing an indignant glance at him. 

«What ?—put Guyandotte in the plow ?—why, 
Uncle Peter, are you crazy? Would you take the 
only riding-horse I have to work in the corn-field. 
My silken-eared beauty! He’s fit for the plow 
about as much as a Prince Royal would be. 
What, Guyandotte? Uncle Peter you must be 
daft, to think of such a thing.” 

Uncle Peter touched his forelock respectfully. 
«Yer mought live, wi’out ridin’, young misstis, 
but de fac’ is dat you’s percisely ’bleeged ter 
have a bite er hoe-cake, or sumat else ter eat from 
day ter day ; eatin’s de naturales’ thing in life, and 
de wuss of it is, dat life can’t go long wi’out eatin’, 
Seein’ which ’twould be a mons’rous pity for de 
corn furrers not to gape fore de plow dis year, fer de 
cribs an’ de wheat bins need a fillin’, Miss Bernit.” 

The fair face flashing down upon him changed 
suddenly, but, before she could speak, her grand- 
father interposed “ Guyandotte is altogether out 
of the question, Peter,” he said decidedly “ Miss 
Bernard can not be deprived of her riding horse, 
that is certain. There is ‘Stonewall,’ now. I 
have far less need of him than she has of Guyan- 
dotte, for with this miserable gout I am half the 
time confined to my chair, and it does me more 
harm than good to ride. I suppose you could use 
‘Stonewall’ as a substitute, until "— 

“Grandpapa, interposed Bernard, quickly mov- 
ing closer to his side, her bright color coming and 
going. “Do you suppose that Uncle Peter, or I, 
or any one, would dare to offer such an indignity 
to‘ Stonewall,’ or to yourself, as to even dream of 
patting a harnessonhim? My father’s war-horse! 
why grandpapa ! any how ”—with a laugh that had 
aring of triumph—* Stonewall is like you and Uncle 
Peter, too ancient to be taught new tricks. You'd 
have a time of it, would you not, Uncle Peter, 
breaking him to the plow ?” 

Peter grinned showing every tobacco-worn and 
sained tooth in his capacious mouth. 

“Specs I would have ter break his legs and 
back bof, fore I’d git him bruk fer de plow, dats 
a fac, But dat nag Guyandotte’s de very beas’ 
fer de medder plowin’, I muss say dat, Miss 
Berit, meanin’ no’ fense.” 





The girl winced but assented eagerly, “Yes, 
yes, Uncle Peter. You are right. Go, take 
Guyandotte. He’ll do, and a little work will do 
him good. Now grandpapa, not a word, or I will 
never mount him again. When nothing but a colt 
Guyandotte was give: to me, you remember. 
Can I not then do what I will with my own?” 

In her earnest pleading she laid the palms of 
her hands against the breast of her grandfather, 
gazing up with yearning affection into the whitened, 
twitching face above her. “ Dear,” she went on 
in a low tender voice, “have I not the right to 
begin now, right now, to help you work out that 
problem we were speaking of awhile ago—A 
penny saved is a penny gained,’ you knew. Why 
spend money for’ a horse, when I have one to 
lend ?” 

Her grandfather bent and kissed her. 

“ Peter,” he said, speaking a little more sharply 
than was his wont in addressing his faithful ser- 
vant, “remember I shall hold you to a strict ac- 
count if Guyandotte ever drops in the plow as the 
gray nag has done.” 

“Yes, marster, yes sir,” Peter glibly assented. 
“No danger of dat, dough, sir. Hosses of de 
strain of Guyandotte aint of de drappin’ kin’. 
Dey pulls in de harness tera good ole age (de 
Lord bless ’em), like de marsters o’ Ridgeway. 
Long life ter you yourself, marster, an’ ter Miss 
Bernit, fer she’s a chip o’ de ole block—one ob de 
genewine Yorkeses, an’ no mistake.” He chuckled, 
and scraping his bow departed, congratulating 
himself upon the successful issue of his diplomacy. 

As he vanished, the Colonel resumed his 
promenade on the veranda, but, instinctively feel- 
ing that he would, for a time, prefer the com- 
panionship of his own thoughts, his grand-daughter 
did not rejoin him, but settled herself once more 
to the interrupted study of ‘Horace.’ She found 
her thoughts wandering from the book, however, 
none of them being set to the rhythm of the ne- 
glected odes, but rather to the mournful monody 
of the thuds of the gold-headed cane along the 
veranda. 

For seventeen years she had lived ina realm 
of poesy. The day had come now when the 
realities of life took form and substance before 
her, and for the first time her brain was perplexed 
with the practical difficulties besetting the < will 
and the way’ of existence. Had she then spent 
her seventeen years in a beautiful dream of the 
possibilities, when, all the while, her grandfather 
had been bearing an actual burden of anxiety 
and self-sacrifice for her sake? He had even 
assumed a heavy debt, only that she might inherit 
Ridgeway intact. She did not think a Yorke had 
ever owed a debt before. A mortgage was an 
awful thing, she knew, from the many changes 
among the places whose prosperity had long since 
yielded to the insatiate gnawing of that same 
fungus attachment. This mortgage had been, all 
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these years, devouring the revenues of Ridgeway. 
No wonder there was no money now for taxes, 
for labor hire, for improvements. This explained 
the woeful state of fencing, the hedges of sedge- 
grass springing up everywhere—the dilapidation 
and decay which alone made any progress at 
Ridgeway. Was there nothing to be done— 
nothing? Should a Yorke sit supinely, and say 
that sothing could be done? Well, at least the 
veil of ignorance was lifted from her eyes. And 
she had given up Guyandotte—that was a be- 
ginning — What next? Retrenchment, reform; 
those seemed to be the watchwords of nations. 
Why should they not be the device inscribed 
upon her brain? Where was retrenchment 
needed? Where should reform begin? The 
odes of Horace might not furnish answers to the 
questions asked—but Bernard Yorke’s brain was 
not one to originate subtleties, and rest content 
without finding a clue thereto. The scales had 
certainly dropped from her eyes, for she could 
now see; and, moreover, could understand num- 
berless things which had, heretofore, been in- 
visible or inexplicable to her. She need not look 
out over the plantation to see that thrift no longer 
held sway at Ridgeway; a slip-shod and wasteful 
discomfort peered through broken panes of glass, 
or feasted from broken crockery, sitting at a table 
spread with thread-bare damask, to which sodden 
breads and unsavory viands had of late days 
grown quite familiarized. Was it for this reason 
that her grandfather had, by degrees, permitted 
the laws of hospitality to relax their claim upon 
himself, as the Master of Ridgeway, until, with- 
drawn from social intercourse, she and he had 
grown to have but the most formal association 
with their neighbors? 

There had been much talk of “hard times” 
everywhere through the country; and so she had 
philosophically accepted underdone bakery and 
overdone meats as necessary economies. Such 
economy was of a piece with the purchase of the 
“gray nag” at a bargain, while Guyandotte was 
sleek and silken-coated in his idleness, as she was 
white-handed and helpless and useless in hers. 
Well, it was something gained to have the veil o 
ignorance lifted ! ‘ 





CHAPTER III. 

White-handed as she was, and fond of the lux- 
urious ease which had been the heritage of the 
Yorkes for generations, Miss Bernard Yorke was, 
as we have stated, not deficient in energy, or in 
administrative capacity. Since the day when, in 
play with a few of the favored little swarthy- 
cheeked “pickaninines” from the “quarters,” 
mud-pies had grown into artistic creations in her 
chubby fists, to be duly admired by Mammy Segis, 
or with the same playfellows she had roasted pig- 
tails, or scooped hollows in the glowing coals for 





a toothsome ash-cake, she had had, it is true, bgp q 
little desire to excel in the domestic ac 
ments which had, under the old regime, given not. 
a few of her Virginia ancestresses a notigg. 
despised notability. Made a companion of in his 
rambles and rides over the plantation, she hag 
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learned from her grandfather more of the sej 

of farming, grazing, and of kindred matters thay 
she had learned of the art of cooking; her hours j, 
the house being well-filled with books, and such 
mending and dressmaking as Mammy Segis had 
industriously taught her. 

Whilst Aunt Phyllis, the trained cook, reigned 
in the roomy kitchen, this blissful” ign. | | 
ance on the part of the young mistress of Rj b 
way had not made the waffles less light, or the . 
cream-puffs less rounded and brown; and not g th 
qualm of indigestion, or a suspicion of crimingl . 
self-indulgence, had disturbed her enjoyment of the . 
one, or her hearty assimilation of the other to the - 
rounded graces of her developing maidenhood, a 
But some time ago—the day had come and gone of 
—when the fire had burned out upon the hearth “ 
for the faithful Phyllis, and the singing of the tex > 
kettle had been hushed, that she might hear the fF 4. 
welcome plaudit, “Well done, good and faithf Fis 
servant.” dis 

Bernard wondered, in the light of her revel. 
tion, that she had not recognized that calamity as 3 
a command to herself to be “ up and doing?” but of 
the moment for grasping the situation had passed i 
unheeded, “and the result,” said the mercileg ins 
selfsearcher, in summing up the disastrous oak yo, 
growths of her sins of omission, “have been im fine 
paired health for grandpapa, waste, extravagance, H+ to 
impoverishment—perhaps a whole train of irreme J og , 
diable evils.” Arrived at this conclusion, Miss way 
Bernard was prepared to act with promptitude ia T 
devising remedies for the existing state of things pots 

The morning after her unsparing selfexamin. § pati 
ation she announced to Mammy Segis her intention § with 
to reorganize domestic matters at Ridgeway § bin, 
Mammy Segis heartily applauded the unheardat grea 
reforms. “But you'll have a tough job ovitws raph 
dat Cynthy Ann in de kitchen, honey,” she said 
anxiously. 

“If she does not obey my commands I will pat «( 
Louisa in her place” said Miss Bernard, witha § of a 
warning flash of her dark eyes. “ Louisa is said 
but you and I can teach her, and she is willing t mida 
learn. Ef decip 

« Shur, honey,” said Mammy Segis, well pleased; B some 
“dat Louisy ov mine’s done not much but ® mana, 
de pots and kittles fer Cynthy Ann, but she’s ob again: 
my blood, and she kin larn ef she is a slop-dasher of her 
like all dese young culled pussons are Sm] ware 
freedom come. But la! honey, dat Cynthy Ann coodn 
‘Il tar her eyes out. She’s one ov dem Sprague ® er sicl 
nigger’s, Cynthy Ann is—de very wuss blood dB stelen, 
country-side. An’ she’s a sly one, she is. Dal «G, 
you be ’feared dough, honey, you’se de proper mandi 
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gists’ ov Ridgeway, so you jes go ‘long an’ 
peard de lion in her den. Dat Cynthy Ann’s a 
sy one, €2 I hinted jes now, an’ I have my doubts 


‘ovher. Dere’s been misgiving in my min’, chile, 
gence dat day she fuss’ set foot in Phyllis’ track, 

heaben. Dere’s a wastin’ ob de kitchen 
 proth at de spiggot and de bung-hole, ez you'll fin’, 
But go long, an’ beard de lion in herden. You’se 
on de right trail now, an’ dere’ll be some turnin’ 
shout at de ole place. But she’s a sly one—dat 
Cynthy Ann is.” 

Formidable as Cynthy Ann was, however, 
Bernard was not intimidated. At the time she 
had appointed for herself, she did as Aunt Segis 
counselled her, and bearded the lion in her den: 
that is to say, she visited the cook in the kitchen, 
and in kind but dicided terms stated to her the 
changes she intended to make in the domestic 
management of the household. Cynthy Ann’s 
remarks were few, but her flirting and flouncing, 
as she received the directions of the young 
mistress, boded no good, as far as she was con- 
cerned, for the success of the new project. 
Notwithstanding these evidences of disaffection, 
though, Bernard calmly continued her instructions. 
Finally, directing the irate matron to put her 
disorderly kitchen into a more tidy trim, as a 
proper beginning for the changed state of affairs, 
she discreetiy withdrew for a time, to another field 
of operations. 

Much to the open delight of the snubbed young 
scullion Louisa, she was summoned to attend Miss 
Yorke in, overhauling the china presses, table 
linens, and other places and things heretofore left 


#° to Granville, the willing but untrained successor 


of the butler and deft-handed waiters of Ridge- 
way’s palmy days. 

Thus left to nurse her wrath and to scrub her 
pots and kettles in solitude, Cynthy Ann’s indig- 
mation speedily waxed into open rebellion. Sent 
with an armful of broken crockery to the dust- 
bin, Louisa returned to Bernard, the bearer of a 
greasily-folded note inscribed in startling calig- 
raphy : 

“Ter Mis Birnit Yoark 
Wrichwagh.”’ 

“Cynthia must have improved her opportunjty 
ofa three months’ term at the normal school,” 
said Bernard, smilingly, as she opened the for- 
midable epistle. She had not a little difficulty in 
deciphering the original production, but after 
some twisting and turning of the paper she did 
manage to gather from it Cynthy Ann’s protest 
against innovation, and her indignant surrenden 
of her place “ef she ware ter bee bost over like she 
Ware a roge, en er no ’count pussun. She jes 
coodn’t, in no waghs, mak upp her mint ter be in 
et sichuwaghshun whare she ware surspitchunt er 
stelen,” 

“Granville,” said Miss Yorke, in a clear, com- 
manding tone, “step to the kitchen for me and 
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say to Cynthia that she can remain where she is 
if she will carry out the directions I gave her an 
hour ago. If she can not do this, she can at once 
do as she says she will do in her note.” 

Granville promptly departed, secretly hoping 
that the ground was more stable under his feet 
than it seemed to be under Cynthy Ann’s. With 
something of the same sentiment animating her 
zeal, Louisa in his absence briskly obeyed the 
terse orders of the young mistress, who without a 
change in her calm decision of manner, quietly 
awaited the return of her messenger. Granville 
speedily reappeared, and in some excitement re- 
ported the result of his mission. 

«« Cynthy say she gwine ter pack her chist right 
now, Miss Bernard,” he told her, evidently with- 
holding other and perhaps more objectionable 
messages from the offended cook. - 

“Very well, Granville,” assented Miss York 
calmly. ‘Louisa, you can get as good a dinner 
as Cynthia, I have not adoubt. You can take 
the place and wages of the cook at once, if you 
choose to do so, with the expectation of carrying 
out the orders and directions I shall give you.” 

Louisa’s eyes sparkled. The position of cook 
at Ridgeway had always been held as a place of 
high honor, to say nothing of the perquisites per- 
taining thereto. The announcement of her ex- 
altation filled the girl’s measure of ambition. She 
showed a double row of pearly teeth in a broad 
smile of delight. 

“I ’specs I can stan’ your orderin’, ef I done 
endure Cynthy Ann’s cuffin’ and screechin’ dis 
long, Miss Bernard.” 

«IT have not much fear of a grand-daughter of 
Mammy Segis, Louisa,” returned Bernard, kindly. 
“It is well, perhaps, that Cynthia has given up the 
kitchen of her own accord, as you can readily add 
the cooking to your chamber-maid’s work, and 
Mammy Segis and Granville can do the rest about 
the house. I will be the ‘ ruling boss,’ as Cynthia 
suggests—but I hope none of you will need to be 
‘bost ’ over much.” 

Louisa brushed the dust of an inner recess of 
the china-closet from her hands. “Ef Cynthy’s 
agoin, I better be a bustlin’, I reckon,” she said. 
* Dat kitchen’s in er nawful mess, and dinner not 
begun, What muss’ I git fer the dinner?” 

Bernard's color rose, aud she was slightly con- 
fused, but she did not permit her new cook to find 
her unequal to the occasion. 

“I remember you used to cook pig’s tails and 
ash-cakes nicely, Louisa,” she said gayly.  Sup- 
pose you vary your cookery to-day by giving vs 
broiled ham and eggs. Corn dodgers and coffee 
for grandpapa. I know you can get those things, 
and this evening you and I will study ‘ House- 
keeping in the Blue Grass’ for to-morrow’s fare. 
Do you go on to the kitchen now, and presently I 
will come to make grandpapa’s cup of strong 
coffee. We can manage, never fear.” 
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! Confident as she was, though, it could not be 
wondered at if Bernard’s courage did ebb a little, 
as she made a further examination into the dire 
confusion reigning in the domains of the de- 
throned Cynthia. The amount of garbage, break- 
age, and the general conglomeration, was some- 
thing marvellous to inspect. 

“ The first thing to be done,” said Bernard, not 
allowing her dismay to betray itself in voice or 
manner, “is to try to bring some sort of order out 
of this confusion.” 

“ Yes’m,” assented Louisa, willingly enough; 
“but it pears ter me ’twill be fur easier ter say 
dat den ter do it. Uncle Peter tole Cynthy las’ 
week dat dese grease-jars ov hern muss’ have de 


. carcases ov Noah’s animals out ov de ark in ’em, 


dey smelled so loud.” 

“If not the carcases of Noah’s animals, they 
have received many a wasted joint of beef, or 
ham of bacon, which a little care on my part 
might have saved,” returned Bernard, still con- 
demning herself. But it is useless to waste time 
over wasted substance. You and I will care for 
the grease-jars better, in the future. For the 
present, a kettle of hot water will be a wonderful 
help. Don’t you think so?” 

“T thought dat would be a needin’,” assented 
Louisa, well pleased that she had anticipated the 
want. “De kittle lid is a liftin’ now, fer de bilin’ 
—but Miss Bernard, you ain’t agoin’ ter put your 
lily-white hands inter all dis mess ?” 

“ Fortunately,” returned Bernard, baring her 
round, white hands and arms, “my lily-white 
hands, you see, are made of wash materials. 
Soap and water cannot hurt them.” 

So when Cynthia, an hour later, reappeared from 
the packing of her “ chist,” she stood upon the 
threshhold of her late dominions, transfixed with 
amazement at the work of transformation going 
on under the nimble touches of mistress and maid. 
She sniffed the air indignantly and without a word 
stepped back from the doorway, and awhile later 
had shaken off the dust of Ridgeway from her feet. 


Her prompt departure did much to simplify 


matters for Bernard. Of course there were many 
and varied trials to beset her career as house- 
keeper and general superintendent of such an 
establishment, but with Mammy Segis for counsellor, 
and Louisa and Granville for faithful and willing, 
if inexperienced aids in the work of retrenchment, 
much was accomplished in the right direction. 
By patiently plodding back over the ground of 
every failure, she learned to adjust her plans so as 
to insure success, and soon had the reward of her 
patience and perseverance in the discovery and 
stoppage of many a leakage in the household ex- 
penditures, 

At first Colone! Yorke was fretted by th 
consciousness of these burdens which his grand- 
daughter had taken upon herself. The good 
results, as stated, were so speedily apparent, how- 





ever, and Bernard herself was so brisk and brigy 
and pretty in the performance of her new duties, 
that his protests grew feebler from day to day, 
until finally his cheerful acquiescence in al] Me. 
projects became an agreeably assured fact to her, 
Indeed, as he found that her diligence jn her 
studies was not intermitted but rather in 
and her regular recitations, or readings, were not 
rendered less satisfactory by the unusual g¢ 
companiments of a key-basket, house-apron, and 
memorandum-book he grew quite reconciled to 
the change which had transformed the gay, care, 
free maiden into the considerate, efficient howe 
keeper and thoughtful mistress of Ridgeway, 





CHAPTER IV. 

The flight of a twelvemonth had brought the 
anniversary of our first spring day at Ridgeway, 
The bright sunshine peering through the polished 
panes of the pantry window, certainly did not fing 
the busy mistress of the place less bouyent ip 
health, or indomitable of purpose, but a pro 
tracted and but partially successful effort to stem 
a down-rolling tide will rob the bravest spirit of g 
measure of its hope and courage. 

“TI feel as if I had ~ccomplished little or noth. 
ing, Mammy Segis,” Bernard was saying, ing 
slightly despondent tone. “It seems a mer 
nothing to have learned in a twelvemonth how to 
set a pan of rolls and brown it to a turn, or even 
to keep a great house like this in cleanliness and 
order. How could I have managed even this 
much without you, and Louisa, and Granville, to 
be hands and feet for me? Any how it seems 
be such a mean sort of economy to be straining 
every point for the saving of the pennies, when the 
pounds slip through your fingers and vanish with 
out even saying as much as ‘ by your leave,’” 

She was speaking in a half-communion with he 
own tired self, but Mammy Segis had a native 
imagination, and, withal, a balancing stock of 
common sense, that enabled her to enter pretty 
nearly into the spirit of her ‘ chile’s’ mood, 

“ You’se bothered now honey wi’ cannin’ dem 
strawberries, an’ thinkin’ what a monsrous hole 
itg gwin’ ter make in de sugar bar’l makes you 
hev a sorter gone feelin’ clare ter de back-bone 
But ter stop dem little leaks, chile, I done tok 
you long ’go wuz jis like puttin’ your ten litle 
fingers inter ten little spiggot-holes in a barrel e 
ale, er cider, jes fer de mis’ry ov seein’ de bes or 
de brewin’ fizzin’ and bilin’ outer de big bung.” 

« Well,” said Bernard, adjusting her scales for 
the weighing of her fruit, and speaking a bitter 
truth in a jesting tone, “it has reached this poi 
now, I fear, that the big bung has got tok 
stopped, or there’ll be none of the brewing © 
fizz, or boil.” 

Mamny Segis leisurely snipped off the caps 
two or three mammoth berries before she spike. 
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«Me and Louisy and dat Granville makes 
tolerable hands an’ feet fer ye, honey, but its de 
head that makes de members wuk. Now dat de 
ole marster’s head needs er cushion era pillow 
all de time—it can’t do much towards makin’ his 
feet an’ hands, Peter an’ Joe an’ Dan, do de 
properes’ kind o’ movin’ on de plantation. Not 
dat dey don’t do dere level bes’; but dey needs de 
head, chile.” 

The young mistress of Ridgeway shrunk with 
absolute pain from the evident meaning of 
Mammy Segis. 
He will soon be well enough to 
ride out on the place, and give his own directions 
to Uncle Peter,” she said, hastily. 

«Mebbe so, honey, mebbe so,” softly returned 
Mammy Segis. “But there aint much countin’ 
on de tricks ov dat sorter stroke he had. Bein’ 
outer bed, fer a man dat’s been paralyzed, aint bein’ 
on horseback er out in de field by a long jump. 
Peter was ‘lowin’ ter me dis morning dat he and 
de men’ mought do more ef you could giv’ ’em a 
word now an’ den.” 

Bernard worked on in silence. So these good 
friends thought her grandfather disabled altogether. 
That he had been ill, she knew only too well—but 
she had thought that a week or two more of good 
pursing might restore him wholly. His leg and 
arm only dragged a little—could this mean an 
invalid’s chair or a couch for months, perhaps 
years to come? And already the time was 
approaching for another payment on that mort- 
gage—could Peter, or Joe, or Dan, contrive 
means to meet that ? : 

“ My grandfather should certainly not be troubled 
with farm matters yet,” she said presently in a 
lowered voice. “Perhaps it would be best for 
me and Uncle Peter to talk together about throw- 
ing those cattle into market. But what I, a 
woman, could do about directing other matters on 
the farm, I can not see.” 

“Humph’, chile!” said Mammy Segis, whose 
long proprietorship of the good-natured Peter had 
given her rather advanced notions on the subject 
of sexual equality. “How you bein’ a woman 
ought keep you from usin’ your eyes an jedgement 
like a man, goes beyont me. Folks say bein’ a 
womaty ain’t kep dat Widow Gray fornent de 
Ridge ‘from makin’ de bes’ payin’ farm in de 
county, fer its size.” 

“Yes,” returned Bernard with a little envious 
sigh, “I noticed how thrifty everything looked 
on her place as I rode by there last week. I saw 
her out on horseback salting her cattle herself, 
too. I only wish Ridgeway and our stock looked 
a$ prosperous and thrifty as everything does under 
her management. They say she is paying off a 
Mortgage, too. I wonder if she would permit me 
to ride over and consult with her now and then. 
Under her instructions I might—well—” with a 
voice lowered to indistinctness, “I might be able 





“ Grandpapa is able to sit up now . 





to keep Ridgeway from under the hammer awhile 
longer, anyhow.” . 

Further thought on the subject resulted, in the 
next few days, in the proposed visit. Busily at 
work as she was in her well-ordered dairy, the 
Widow Gray greeted her young visitor with the 
gracious cordiality natural to her ; so that, beguiled 
by her air of interest in herself and all that con. 
cerned Ridgeway, Bernard was not long deterred 
from seeking the benefit of her superior wisdom 
and experience in the practical affairs of household 
and farm life. She told her frankly all about the 
mortgage, and her vain efforts to curtail the debt 
harrassing her grandfather and herself. 

Mrs. Gray listened sympathetically, but laughed 
as merrily when Bernard told her of Mammy 
Segis’ conceit about the ten spiggot-holes and the 
traitorous “ big bung.” 

“It is just so, my dear,” said Mrs. Gray, deftly 
tossing her golden pats of butter; “but it is essen- 
tial to guard the spiggot leaks, too. Now, these 
butter pats are small affairs—but it only took a cer- 
tain number of grains of sand to stop the Danai. 
dean seive, you remember. Do you attend to the 
milking of your cows, and the making of butter 
for the market, yourself?” 

Bernard shook her head. “Granville did the 
milking till grandpapa fell ill and required his 
time. Now the cook, Louisa, milks—but we never 
have butter to sell.” 

“TI sell twenty-five pounds a week from my 
small place, and with four children to drink the 
milk like pigs. Such a farm as Ridgeway should 
have forty cows; and you must supervise the but- 
ter making, my dear. But Rome was not built in 
aday. We will take things by degrees. I will 
give you the benefit of several ventures of mine, 
which have brought me in nice returns.” 

So she plunged into an animated; and now and 
then merry recital of the “ ways and means” she 
had adopted for making “two stubborn ends ” 
meet for her ultimate advantage. 

Bernard listened with absorbed and admiring 
interest. Whether she profited by the instruction 
conveyed, though, only the results of her accept- 
ance of these practical teachings could show. To 
the husbandman—or woman either—the fruit of 
farm labor comes only after seed-time and harvest 
—the early and the latter rain. It is tedious 
waiting at the best, but when the garnered 
sheaves, the moneys paid for cattle, and the 
moneys paid for butter pats must all go to the 
liquidation of a debt, there is no balance left for 
the improvement of lands, or the replacing of 
worn apparel or table-linens or any such matters. 
The natural consequence of this law of cause and 
effect was, of course, in spite of Bernard’s desperate 
struggles, exemplified at Ridgeway. Contrive and 
execute as she might do, she could not make much 
headway against the tide of misfortune which had 
buffeted her from the outset. She did keep her head 
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above the waters, and she kept up her courage, as 
she struggled for the goal of her indomitable pur- 
pose. Still, she knew that she had grasped only 
straws in the vortex so far. When would the fair 
sails of her looked-for ship of fortune come in 
sight ? 

It had been more than a year since the golden 
haze of delusion had been lifted from her eyes; 
but, with all the darning, and patching, and mend- 
ing of rents she and Mammy Segis and Peter 
and the rest could do, the old was never replaced 
by the new, and that which passed beyond repair, 
passed beyond recall. Dilapidation was the sole 
progressive rule on the plantation—decay seemed 
the inevitable law of everything perishable around 
her. = 

Yet, in all those months of perplexity, and daily 
increasing self sacrifice, the girl never once pro- 
posed again to sell a rod of the soil, which, though 
but a millstone about his neck, was yet the pride 
and treasure of her grandfather’s heart. 

Paralysis, that treacherous foe of age, had 
touched his muscles till they refused to obey his 
will; but the vigor of the old Colonel’s mind was 
unimpaired, nor did a thought of parting with any 
portion of Ridgeway ever present itself to him— 
and his grand-daughter said not a word. She was 
only too glad that he appeared content to leave 
the management of his affairs, financial and other- 
wise, inher hands. That she was able to meet the 
interest payments promptly, satisfied him. He did 
not ask how the payments had been met. Possi- 
bly, he might not have been so well satisfied if he 
had known of the devices she and her faithful 
factotum, Uncle Peter, had resorted to now and 
then, under pressure. Long since, the young 
mistress had taken this staunch adherent of her 
house into full confidence; and she had found him 
an able ally, willing to execute her plans, and not 
seldom suggesting expedients that were invaluable 
to her. He took his own way of serving the 
Yorke interests, however, receiving her revela- 
tions of the Ridgeway indebtedness in an invaria- 
ble spirit of incredulity, or else with an air of jest- 
ing indifference. 

“Shur now, Miss Bernit,” he would say, dep- 
recatingly, “you’se jes’ a jokin’. De Yorkeses 
haint never made no bones o’ owin’ money like de 
kings o’ Egyp. Dat’s nuffin—Richway’s got gole 
mines and gole mines o’ money ter pay it all back. 
You jes rest steddy on dat fac’, young mistiss.” 

“If Ridgeway has gold mines, as you say, 
Uncle Peter,” retorted the girl, one day, “I wish 
you would make haste to find them for me. If 
they are on the place, they must lie deeper than 
the plowshare reaches in your cornfields.” 

« But dey’ll be foun’, mistiss, dey’ll be foun’,” he 
assured her, “you jes res’ on dat. Dey’ll be 
foun’ what time de good Lord see dat de Yorkeses 
got need ov findin’’em. Bein’ nyther sugar ner 
salt, dey’ll be ap’ ter keep twill den. But dat’s 





nyther here ner dere, Miss Bernit; ole marster’s 


dis minit got a regular gole mine a growin’ pon . 


top er de groun’, ef he’d jes hear tell reason ’pon 
de matter.” 

The young mistress’ eyes sparkled, as she turned 
them enquiringly upon the non-committal face of 
her wary adviser. 


* Well, what do you mean by that, Uncle Peter?” _ 


she asked quickly. 


“La! Miss Bernit, ’tain’t much use o’ talkin’, . 


you see. Ole marster’s awful sot in his ways, He 


won’t hear ter cuttin’ down the timber now, I 


reckin ?” slyly interrogating her. 

A cloud passed over Bernard’s face. 

“Oh! cut down the trees?” she said, hesitat. 
ingly. “ Well, that would be rather a bitter pill 
to swallow. Desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies, however; and though it would be hard 
to see a monarch of the forest like that one yonder 
toppled over, yet to see its trunk and branches 
turned into gold, one might be able to philoso- 
phize amiably over its downfall. So you would 
put the axe to the forests of Ridgeway, would you, 
Uncle Peter ?” 

The old man pushed back his spectacles, and 
cleared his throat. 

«“ Well, young mistiss,” he said, slowly, «hit’s 
mighty purty, I know, and all o’ us Yorkeses 
knows, ter see de great trees dats riz up sinse de 
days de fust Yorke come ter Richway, er shakin’ 
dere monsrous limbs, an’ er twitterin’ dere shiny 
leaves, en er prinkin’, an’ shinin’ in der sunlight, 
an’ er swingin’ de birds, an’ er showerin’ de rain- 
drops down from dere tops in de clouds; but dat 
don’t profit dem ov de fambly what lies er mold- 
erin’ long side ob yer par and mar, en yer gran’ 
mar, an’ de res’, Nyther it won’t profit you, ner 
ole marster, when de auctioneer, blame-his-eyes, 
beggin’-yer-parding mistiss, is er cryin’ ‘Gwine, 
ywine, gwine!’ an’ dem same trees is knocked 
down ter some speckerlater what don’t care fer 
nothin’ in heaben er earth, ner fer one ov de 
Yorke name more den a nigger-trader would.” 

“That is about so, Uncle Peter,” assented the 
mistress of Ridgeway, thoughtfully flecking a spec 
of foam from ‘Stonewall’s’ mane. “But now 
suppose I can prevail on grandpapa to let us have 
some of the timber cut, where is there a, sale for 
it?” 

Peter chuckled. 

«“ Well now, jes sposin’ you kin prevail wi’ de 
ole gemman, Miss Bernid, ter lemme ’gotiate er 
trade fer some o’ dem walnuts an’ oaks dats gwine 
ter wase’ I would fetch you an’ him a pile e 
money—’fore de Lor’, I would. Dere’s dat young 
gemmen in de town yander. He's a byin’ up 
timbers ov all sorts, an’ givin’ a monsrous good 
prise inter de bargain, so de neighbors say. Now 
deres de widow Gray, hes got his handsa choppin’ 
on her place, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Bernard, “she was urging me to 
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sell timber to him. Mr. Ashby Wooten, the 
Englishman, you mean.” 

« Yes, dat’s de name. He’s a furriner, but his 
ez far spoken ez any chap I ever seed, an dem ez 
has traded wi’ him say his ’sponsible enough ter 
back his fa’r speech wi’ de cash.” 

«That is certainly an item in his favor, be he 
American or Englishman,” said the girl, with a 
smile. 

« De long come short o’ all furriners,” returned 
Peter, scratching his head dubiously, “is in my 
*pinion dat deys all got ter be tuk like a ’spicious 
puddin’, wi a sauce o’ doubt; but gole’s gole de 
worl’ over, an’ de gole dollar ov er Englisher’s ez 
good ez dat ov a Yankee er any body else, I spose. 
Ain’t dat so, young Mistiss.” 

«English gold is pretty good gold, I suspect, 
Uncle Peter,” laughed Bernard. “But the 
question is, will this Englishman let us get -at 
enough of his to justify us in making a trade with 
him.” 


him” said Uncle Peter confidently. “Ez fer him 
a getten ahead ov you in er trade, wi’ me a 
doggin’ his tracks—well, him er any other furriner 
mought ez well hang up dere fiddle ef dey ’specs 
us Yorkeses ter dance ter a tune dat don’t tickle 
de bottoms ov our feet. But he’s willin’ ter trade 
fa’r, I know he is.” 

“How do you know?” she questioned, suspi- 
ciously. 

Uncle Peter resorted to his usual mode of 
stimuldting his perplexed faculties, a few scratches 
of his head enabling him to devise an explanation 
for the present emergency. 

“ De hist’ry ob dis whole projec’, you see, Miss 
Bernit, is jes "bout dis,” he said, laying his 
toughened index finger in the hardened palm of 
his left hand. “Case I discount dat rigmarole 
"bout Richway, an’ an’ de Yorkeses havin’ dere 
noses ter de grind stone, haint no reason why I 
should sit down in de fence corner, an’ smoke my 
pipe, an’ cross my legs, an’ sun myself in dere 
prosperity. No sirs, young Mistiss. I jes keeps 
my eyes skinned on de lookout fer ’em, all de 
same, Jes so. Den I hear tell o’ dis chap, dis 
furriner, an’, thinks me, ef he’s buyin’ de whole 
connty crap o’ woods, why Richway’s got more 
woods den dere’s paths thro'em. Bunnance ov 
woods, sirs. So I jis goes, an’ I calls on de 
young gemmen an’ brings his ’tention ter dis fac’. 
Well, de nex’ thing come ter pass, he rid over ter 
see de woods fer his self.” , 

“And what did he say?” inquired Bernard, 
eagerly. 

“ Shur now, Miss Bernit, what could he say but 
dat dey was the fines’ trees in de world! De 
very thing he wanted, some ov ’em was, he say— 
de very thing fer shippin’ timber, and dat would 
fetch de top price. He ax me ef he could see de 
ole marster.” 


« Dat sorter pen’s on de trees we gwine ter sell 





“I will see him myself,” replied the girl, 
quickly. “CGrandpapa cannot be disturbed until I 
have all the points to lay before him. You can 
ride over to the village this afternoon, Uncle 
Peter, and tell this Mr. Wooten to call to see me 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes’m,” promptly acquiesced Peter, inwardly 
chuckling at his success. 

For a moment longer Miss Yorke permitted 
Stonewall to go on nibbling the fresh, cool herb- 
age of the meadow, whither she had ridden for 
the inspection of their few marketable cattle. She 
was thinking about the proposed sale of the Ridge- 
way timber, and planning how she was to broach 
the subject to her grandfather without giving 
alarm to his jealous pride in his manorial posses- 
sions. The grand old forests were the peculiar 
glory—the crowning beauty of Ridgeway; but, as 
Peter had said, their grace and majesty would be 
nothing to her grandfather or herself if Ridgeway 
was lost. The trees might bring gold—and gold 
she needed, and gold she must have. 

“Yes, I will see this Mr. Wooten,” she said, 
with a little sigh, drawing the reins through her 
gloved fingers, and turning Stonewall’s head to 
ride into the lane leading back towards the house. 

Peter walked briskly alongside of her, until her 
horse had picked his way through the fresh clover, 
and they had turned from the pasturage into the 
open lane. Then Bernard, who had been mak- 
ing a few rapid calculations, questioned him fur- 
ther regarding the prices paid by the Englishman 
for the various sorts of wood, his mode of meas- 
urement, and the purposes for which he was buy- 
ing and shipping so much lumber. 

Peter’s answers, which were prompt and lucid 
enough to show her that he had sought informa- 
tion on the subject for the direct benefit of Ridge- 
way, were evidently satisfactory, as she again 
reiterated her order to him to ride over to the vil- 
lage that evening to summon the Englishman to 
an interview with herself. 

The old negro was prompt to assent again, but 
he did so in an absent tone of voice that called 
her attention to him. In truth, fora moment or 
two Peter had given but a partial hearing to her 
questions. He had been engrossed trying to 
make out the identity of the horseman riding 
along the turnpike which intersected their lane, 
but a short distance ahead of them. 

Bernard’s gaze followed his. Her eye was 
quick to discern the well-built figure and graceful 
ease of the horseman, but he was certainly un- 
known to her. 

«“ Who is that gentleman approaching us, Uncle 
Peter ?” she asked, slacking her gait. 

Uncle Peter experienced a jubilant sense of a 
kindly interposition of fate in behalf of his rheu- 
matic limbs and native love of ease. 

“’Twon’t be wuth while ter shake my ole bones 
long de turnpike dis arternoon, I reckin’,” he 
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chuckled. “Dat’s de very man we're arter, ’clar 
ter gracious ef taint.” 

“Who is it?—Mr. Wooten?” 
quickly. 

“It’s him, er de ghos’ er de man what buys de 
trees,” Peter answered. 


Bernard asked 





CHAPTER V. 

Miss Yorke drew rein within the shade of a 
clump of maples hedging the lane. 

“I will wait here whilst you go forward, Uncle 
Peter, to ask Mr. Wooten to speak with me now. 
It will save him the ride to Ridgeway to-mor- 
row;” she said, with. the air of a young queen 
summoning a subject. ° 

More willing of spirit than nimble of joint, her 
ancient attendant shambled forward. 

Mr. Ashby Wooten, riding something less than 
a steeple-chase along the highway, speedily ap- 
proached, in his turn recognizing the Ridgeway 
servant, though, never having had the good for- 
tune to geta glimpse of her before, he failed to 
recognize the blue-habited equestrienne waiting in 
the shade of the maples. He did Have a sus- 
picion, however, that in her he was for the first 
time beholding the fair and famed mistress of 
Ridgeway. Perceiving that her servant was sig- 
nalling him to stop, and that she was with clear 
and steady eyes regarding him from under the 
maple boughs, he turned his horse unhesitatingly 
into the lane, and drew rein also, waiting for 
Peter to come up. 

“Well, Peter,” he said, smiling with a frank 
kindliness, as he addressed the old man, who was 
bowing and scraping with the genuine respect of a 
well-trained servant, “you wish to speak with me, 
do you not ?” 

“I does, sir,” promptly replied Miss Yorke’s 
messenger, touching his forelock respectfully. 

“TI hope the Master of Ridgeway sent you to say 
that he is willing to dispose of some of the surplus 
wealth of his plantation. A few trees will not be 
missed from his forests.” 

“«Hit’s jes ez I telled you yisterday, sir. De 
ole gemmen’s got ’nuff money aready, an’ he likes 
ter see de leaves ov his trees a wavin’ over his 
h€ad, same ez er Chinee king loves his big um- 
berill an’ his fans an’ things, an’ pears ter me dat 
*twon’t be much use ter say trees ter him—but de 
young mistiss, sir, she thinks different, en you see, 
ez I tole you yisterday, Miss Bernard she’s a 
bossin’ Richway now dat ole marster’s done fell 
inter bad health, sir.” 

«So then Miss Yorke is inclined to let me have 
the timber I want—is she, Peter ?” 

“Dats percisely ez you an’ her kin agree, sir. 
But she’s got ez level a head, Miss Bernit hez, ez 
ever you see sir—dough she’s only er female, sir.” 

“Ts not that Miss Yorke down yonder under 
the maples ?” 





“ Yes sir, dat am Marse Colonel Yorke’s grand. 
daughter, Miss Bernit, sir. She sent me ter ask 


you ter come dat way ter speak wi’ her, sir, ef — 


twere ’greeable ter you, sir.” 

“Certainly. Lead the way, Peter,” Promptly 
answered Wooten, though a slight smile played 
about his moustached lips as he foHowed the leag 
of his dusky guide. 

The young Englishman had only had his head. 
quarters in the neighboring village two or three 
weeks. Still he had been there long enough to 
hear something of the youth, grace and beauty of 
the master of Ridgeway’s granddaughter, He 
knew, too, something of the brave fight she had 
been making to hold intact the Yorke patrimony, 
though every like inheritance in her vicinj 
seemed to be tottering into ruins about the ears of 
families as well established as her own. From 
others beside Peter he had learned something of 
how, in her grandfather’s sickness, she had beeg 
“ bossin’ things” at Ridgeway. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, if Mr. Ashby Wooten 
thought to see, in the fair horsewoman under the 
maples, a bold, Amazonian beauty who would 
possibly exercise her womanly rights in a most 
manly way. If such had been his fancy, however, 
a nearer approach to the group of maples mast 
have dissipated the conceit. Through the foliage 
overhead there was a shimmering of sunlight over 
the gracefully erect figure; an arrowy sunbeam 
pinned, and transformed to gold the coiled phaits 
of reddish-brown hair tucked into place under the 
jaunty Derby hat that showed to advantage the 
finely-poised head, and fair patrician face tured 
towards him expectantly. But, youthful and 
sweet as was the face in its setting of brown rings 
of naturally fringed tresses, there was a firm set 
of the not small mouth, and a steadfast light in the 
dark eyes, which were in keeping with the mature 
self-possession of Miss Yorke’s bearing as she half 
smilingly returned his salutation. 

«I trust, Mr. Wooten,” she said, with the frank 
smile still dimpling the corners of her mouth, 
“that I am not seriously interfering with your 
morning pleasure-ride. We were speaking of 
you, Uncle Peter and I, as you came in sight, and 

I had you hailed that I might confer with you 
concerning a matter of business.” 

“I beg you will believe that I am only pleased 

and honored to be summoned to a conference with 
you on any subject, Miss Yorke,” Mr. Ashby 
Wooten assured her, hat in hand. 
. Bernard bowed, then taking the initiative in the 
matter of business of which she ‘had spoken, she 
opened negotiations with him for the sale of the 
surplus timber of Ridgeway. She told him how 
her grandfather was at present incapacitated for 
attending to such matters, while a necessity existed, 
nay, pressed, for a timely action from some 
direction, owing to the liabilities to be met. 

“I suppose it is not very business-like to couless 
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pa necessity for disposing of the timber,” she 
sid, with another of her frank, unembarrassed 
giles, turning her bright glance from Uncle 
Peter’s warning frown and gesture, back upon the 

Englishman’s non-committal face of in- 
terested attention; “but the fact remains that 
Ridgeway must raise a certain amount of interest 
money in the course of the next three months, and 
[mean to take upon myself the responsibility of 
urging grandpapa to sacrifice his forests to that 
extent. I would even like to pay a curtail on the 
mortgage bond, if possible, this year.” 

Ashby Wooten felt « thrill of admiration, as 
he marked the look of resolution on the fair, 
thoughtful face. 

«You are right, I think,” he said, gently. “A 
mortgage on a noble place like this mars its loveli- 
ness, as a spider’s web would mar the perfection 
of a rare piece of Gobelin tapestry. Such a debt 
should be brushed off, as one would brush a foul 
cob-web away.” 

«Then, Uncle Peter,” said Bernard, smiling 
brightly, “you, Mr. Wooten, and I, must begin at” 
once to make for that purpose a brush of oak and 
and walnut boughs, There is one way,” she 


added, appealing to Mr. Ashby Wooten, “in 
which, if you do not find the plan detrimental to 

ur own interests, you can aid me to reconcile 
my grandfather to this sacrifice of his treasures. 
Only, you are to promise to further my project 
only so far as it can be made conducive to your in- 


terest as well as to mine.” 

He laughed, pleasantly, looking straight into 
the troubled depths of her eyes. 

«I perceive you fear that I may defraud my- 
self through a false sentiment of chivalry,” he said, 
“but your plan, if practicable, shall be made to 
protect my interest as well as yours, I promise 

» 

«If, then,” she said, her face lighting up, “ if 
you can this morning spare me a half an hour, or 
an hour longer—”’ 

“I can readily give you more—three hours if 
you like "—he interposed, quickly. 

« We will ride together to the forest, then,” she 
suggested, coloring slightly, “I wish to show 
you a bridle path through it, where my grand- 
father has, for years, contemplated cutting a road- 
way through his lands to the depot at Tyburn. 
There are some splendid white-oaks and walnut 
trees along the course, which I think will suit your 
purposes. I can point them out to you as we 
ride.” 

She turned Stonewall’s head down the lane, 
and, quickening the gait of his horse, Mr. Ashby 
Wooten rode along side of her, whilst Uncle Peter 
moved briskly ahead to open the gates. 

“I think,” Miss Yorke explained to her com- 
pation in the course of their conversation, “that 
it must have been the very size and beauty of 
these trees which have, for so many years, pre- 





vented my grandfather from removing them from 
the road, himself.” 

Nor did Mr. Ashby Wooten, having the eye of 
an expert, fail to recognize at a glance the worth, 
as well as the beauty, of the trees in question. 
After seeing them, he was possiby more ready than 
Miss Yorke was to push to a conclusion the con- 
tract for the read route to be transferred to his 
choppers. 

“ There is but little timber in the course which 
could not be utilized to my purposes,” he told her, 
gazing admiringly about at the finely-grouped oaks 
and walnuts, maples and other trees, through the 
luxuriant foliage of which the mellow sunlight 
sifted in tremulous glory. “I am ready to begin 
work on your road day after to-morrow, if you say 
so.” 

Bernard shook her head. 

“ My grandfather is to be persuaded first,” she 
said, dubiously. : 

“I could imagine that your persuasions would 
be potent arguments with your grandfather,” said 
Ashby Wooten, smiling. 

Miss Yorke laughed, and shook her head. 

“I donot know. As Uncle Peter says, grand- 
papa is, at times, ‘awfully sot in his ways.’ I will 
let you know the success of my persuasive artifices 
in this matter to-morrow morning, however.” 

“May I not call in the forenoon to know your 
decision ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes—certainly—if you wish to do so,” she 
said, looking a little surprised as she turned Stone- 
wall’s head back towards home. “I could send 
Uncle Peter to communicate with you, though, if 
you prefer it.” 

“« Not at all,” he promptly assured her. “The 
ride is a pleasant one, and I shall be too anxious 
to learn the result of your conference with Col. 
Yorke to await Uncle Peter’s lagging movements, 
I think.” 

“If you lived long in our Southlands, you 
would cease to be so energetic in the pursuit of a 
troublesome job,” she said, smiling. We South- 
rons are a band of lotos-eaters for the most part. 
Do you not find us so ?” ° 

“TI do not think you can be lacking in practical 
purpose or energy,” he replied. 

«¢Oh,” she answered with a slight shrug of her 
shoulders, “necessity knows no law of place or 
race. I hfve been obliged to dream less and act 
more than it is my inclination to do.” 

“Necessity was the one motive power the 
Southlands needed,” he said, significantly. 

She gave him a beaming glance. 

“You are right; and, young as I am, I feel 
sure the result of this pressure of necessity must be 
the ultimate development and prosperity of our 
people and country.” 

So, turning again into the maple-shaded lane, 
they dropped into generalities, Ashby Wooten 
finding the youthful mistress of Ridgeway ready 
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with clear, original thoughts on the various sub- 
jects presented. 

In fact, the ride came to an end only tco soon, 
he thought, as Uncle Peter, trudging ahead, 
opened the somewhat shackly gate leading into 
the grounds, and his young mistress rode through, 
making her bow of adieu to Wooten in answer to 
the courteous lifting of his hat. 

That afternoon when Granville, who had long 
since added to his duties as butler and waiter the 
more responsible position of attendant on the sick 
master of Ridgeway, had rolled the invalid in his 
chair to the veranda, Bernard adroitly opened the 
way to the subject so near her heart. To her sur- 
prise, she found her grandfather not unprepared 
to listen favorably to the proposition she had to 
make, 

“Except that we may as well put aside your 
loving fraud, dear, about disposing of the timber 
for the opening of the roadway. The road can 
be cut, but it will take more of the forest than 
that to meet the next installment of that mortgage 
debt. I see the time has come when I must 
speak squarely to you, as my confidential woman 
of business. During the past few weeks I have 
somehow been aroused to a consciousness of the 
burden you have been uncomplainingly carrying all 
these months. It is about time I should be put- 
jing my own shoulder to the wheel, for the up-hill 
ruts and turns of this road will be hard enough for 
you to encounter, with all the aid you can get. I 
can not help you much,” with a bitter sigh and a 
quick glance at his useless limb, “except perhaps 
by counsel and a cheerful concurrence in your plans 
for the good of us both. But, dear, I want you to 
feel that I have confidence in your judgment, and 
also in your ability to execute my wishes. This 
matter of the timber and the roadway I will leave 
entirely to you when the young man—Mr. Wooten, 
I believe you call him—and I have settled the 
preliminaries, The neighbors speak well of this 
Englishman, you say ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, grandpapa,” Bernard answered, 
earnestly. “Mrs. Gray says he is a real gentle- 
man, and his family in England is unexceptiona- 
ble. She happens to know several of the gentle- 
men in Kent from whom his credentials come. 
He is a younger son, I believe, and chose to come 
to America to carve out his fortune, gather than 
be dependent on his brother.” 

“A true English gentleman is always a fair 
trader,” said Col. Yorke; “but the risk we must 
run, I suppose, in dealing with one who is a 
stranger to us—” 

“I think Mr. Wooten will deal honestly with 
us, grandpapa,” said Miss Yorke. “ He bears the 
stamp of the gentleman on his face and in his ad- 
dress.” 

“ Well,” said her grandfather, smiling, “I trust 
you if I do not trust Mr. Wooten, be.nard, and [ 
could scarcely give you a stronger assurance of my 





confidence than by yielding to your ‘project aboor stent 
putting an axe to the root of my strongest 

dice. Next to selling Ridgeway itself, js 
parting with its crown and glory—its ¢ 
oaks, and beautiful maples and walnuts, Bot 
one sacrifice or the other is inevitable, by all 
means let us choose this lesser evil.” 

“Yes, grandpapa,” said the girl, lifting the 
tremulous hand to her lips, “it is the lesser eyjj 
we chouee, and so we may hope to escape the 
greater.” 

She had accepted his acquiescence with a fee, 
ing of intense relief; and it was in a spirit of gy 
usual hopefulness that she, on the following mom. 
ing, awaited the arrival of Mr, Ashby Wooten to 
meet the appointment with herself and her grand. 
father, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Punctually at the hour appointed on the follow. 
ing morning, Mr. Ashby Wooten rode over from 
the village to Ridgeway. The plantation tag 
wound about the eminence from the turnpike up 


to the house, of which Wooten had several satis 


factory views as he leisurely approached. The 
gabled and many-windowed Virginia home, of 
which he had heard so much since coming intothe 
neighborhood, was not un-English, he thought, in 
its stately, picturesque beauty. Even externallyit 
was suggestive of the arched and groined halls 
lofty, ample rooms, and sinuous corridors, which, 
as he found later, gave the interior its. distinetiye 
charm, 

Dismounting under the guard of the couchant 
lions, he gave his horse into the charge of the 
obsequious Uncle Peter, who, acting in the @ 
pacity of hostler, was evidently bent upon uphold 
ing the honor and ancient state of the Yorkes 
Assuming the part of butler as well, the old mam 
committed the guest with many bows to the 
guidance of Mammy Segis, who, in snowy apron, 
kerchief and turban, ushered him with the stately 
courtesy of a Queen Dowager into the presence 
of Colonel Yorke and his grand-daughter, 

These received him in the library, a spacious, 
alcoved room, where were treasured the only um» 
altered evidences of the past prosperity of the 
house. In the curtained alcoves were the well 
filled shelves, while above the alcoves and shelves 
were galleries of choice paintings, statues, bronze 


and busts of men eminent in letters and the arts 


The furniture of the apartment was antique and 
perhaps cumbersome, but it was substantial, and 
in its leathern finishing had resisted the wear and 
tear of time. In his rolling chair beside the large 
leathern-covered table in the centre of the room, 
sat the invalid Master of Ridgeway. White 
headed and tremulous as he was, the old Colobel 
was still of grand presence, and looked nobly it 
keeping with the time-honored grandeur of his 
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ndings. In his age and feebleness, though, 
he but heightened, Ashby Wooten thought, the 
ess and bloom of his grand-daughter, 
sanding close at his side. The latter advanced 
jo meet their English guest. Her greeting was 
jous, but perhaps a shade more distant than 
that accorded to him in their first interview. 
The bright-faced, merry-voiced Bernard of their 
joseback ride had disappeared, and the young 
ishman found himself welcomed by a digni- 
fed though affable mistress of ceremonies, who 
ted him to the grandfather with the re- 
grved grace of a young princess. Colonel Yorke 
jkewise received him with a dignified affability 
which was possibly an outgrowth of old-time asso- 
tation, and his old-time surroundings. 

The Master of Ridgeway was, in truth, more 
cordial in his hospitality to Wooten than had per- 

been his custom of late. Indeed, he was ur- 

in his solicitation that his guest should per- 
nit Granville to remove his hat and cane beyond 
reach. 

«Jt is rarely the case now-a-days,” he ex- 
plained, genially, when Wooten had acceded to 
the proposal, “that I have the privilege of a con- 
yersation under my own roof with a native-born 
Eaglishman. The Yorke family in America is, 

see, but an outcropping of a root which has 
reached from English soil hither.” 

«Iam doubly privileged,” returned Mr. Ashby 
Wooten, politely, “in becoming acquainted with 

Col. Yorke, and in being invested with the 
power of affording you pleasure in the acquaint- 
ace. Your family is of the English stock, 
then ?” 

“Yes, ¢ertainly; and, though naturalized 
Americans for generations past, I think my grand- 
daughter and I, the only Yorkes of the blood, re- 
main of the same essence—or spiritual sap, as it 
were—of the genuine English trunk across the 
waters—eh, Bernard ?” 

Miss Yorke laughed and patted the hand of the 
invalid, while Mr. Ashby Wooten said, quickly : 

“It is possible I may have the good fortune to 
know something of your branch of the family in 
my own country. The Yorkes there have, in- 
deed, intermarried with the Wootens more than 
once. My mother’s mother was, in truth, a North- 
country Yorke. Several times since I came to 
Virginia, and into this neighborhood, I have been 
tempted, sir, to approach you with testimony to 
this effect. I think I may be able to trace at 
least a remote bond of consanguinity. It must be 
very remote, indeed ”—casting a half-apologetic 
glance towards the young girl smilingly listening 
tohim—*still it would be pleasant to me to es- 


lablish even a claim so slender upon your re- 
” 


“I heartily reciprocate the desire, my dear sir,” 
returned the Master of Ridgeway, his eye lighting 
up, as it rested with a kindly glance upon the 





finely proportioned and gentlemanly figure and 
intelligent countenance of his young kinsman, 
For kinsmen they did prove themselves to be, 
though, as Wooten had modestly said, in a degree 
too remote for recognition, unless he should prove 
himself a worthy representative of the race. 

“T will give bond in a prolonged knowledge of 
my personal claim upon a cousinship with—with 
you,” he said, half deprecatingly to Bernard, when 
he and the Colone] had settled the degree of con- 
sanguinity to their own satisfaction. 

Bernard teasingly shook her head. 

“You will have to climb the genealogical tree 
many times for my enlightenment, I fear, before 
I can understand how you can be more than a 
‘ forty-eleventh’ cousin, as the saying is. How- 
ever,” she added, a merry sparkle of her eyes ef- 
fectually removing the sting of her words, “if at 
the end of a few weeks’ acquaintance you are still 
willing to admit your relationship, I shall, doubt- 
less, be eqnally willing to cousin you, provided 
you have not in the meantime ‘cozened’ grand- 
papa and me in our little business transactions.” 

«“ Ah,” he said, laughingly, “I see that faith 
and works go hand in hand in your creed. Only 
imagine, though, the tender solicitude I shall feel 
in hewing down the forest monarchs of Ridgeway 
after to-day’s revelation. I must have a sort of 
family pride in their luxuriant beauty, you see.” 

“ Bernard is a genuine Yorke in her directness 
of purpose,” the old Colonel said, smiling indul- 
gently into the fair, fresh face. “I suspect her 
little thrust, Mr. Wooten, is only a prick to remind 
us that we are not doing business in a business- 
like way. Duty before pleasure—eh, my dear ? 
Well, sir, on the table here you will find writing 
materials, and a rough draft of the wood contract. 
In America, every farmer must be something of a 
lawyer and a doctor, you will find. You can, 
however, if you think proper, incorporate these 
terms into a contract of your own drawing, as my 
grand-daughter objects seriously to being consid- 
ered the attorney of our firm,” 

“ Are your American ladies versed then in law, 
as well as in the arts and sciences, Col. Yorke ?” 
asked Mr. Ashby Wooten, as he took his seat at 
the table. 

“ Bernard has acquainted herself with the forms 
and technicalities, at least,” returned Col. Yorke, 
with a proud, loving look at the girl, who blushed 
as she handed to the young man the business- 
looking document drawn up in her firm, legible 
hand. : 3 

«“ Grandpapa is my cyclopzedia of jurisprudence, 
and I consult him on all occasions, as I have done 
on this,” she said, quickly. 

“There was a time—many months—you - re- 
member, my dear,” said grandpapa, with an un- 
steady pressure on the dainty white fingers laid 
protestingly on his, “when I was as a sealed 
book to you and everybody. Then was the time, 
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you see, sir, when this little girl had to take the 
Virginia Code for her volume of reference, and 
ever since it has been her familiar friend and 
counselor.” 

“ You forget my other counselors—Uncle Peter 
and Mammy Segis, grandpapa.” 

Col. Yorke shook his head. 

“I only know that through the multitude of 
counselors she has gained so much wisdom that 
she has quite assumed the reins of government at 
Ridgeway, Mr. Wooten, You perceive, from my 
acquiescence in this plan of hers for robbing my 
forests of their treasures, that I am but her sub- 
missive subject.” 

« From personal motives I am bound to uphold 
the wisdom of her action in this matter, sir,” an- 
swered Wooten, with a smile. 

«“ Well, well,” returned the grandfather, gen- 
ially, “you can write out the papers; and when 
they are duly signed, Bernard shall prove to you 
that her study of law has not unfitted her for more 
strictly womanly accomplishments. You must 
take lunch with us, and she shall show you what 
a real Virginia housekeeper she is. Bernard, 
dear, you will extend the hospitality of Ridgeway 
to our English kinsman, will you not ?” 

Of course, nothing remained for Miss Yorke but 
to second this invitation with what cordiality she 
could assume ; though, if the truth must be con- 
confessegl, her heart had a spasm of consternation, 
as ner swift glance took in the possible entrees of 
the noon lunch. Would a cold bit of bacon, 
bread and butter, satisfy the lusty appetite of this 
stalwart Englishman, who was, doubtless, an ep- 
icure—and what not? From his smooth, pros- 
perous look, one might judge that no Jdonue 
bouchee of the cuisine had ever been lacking from 
his board. To think, moreover, that her grand- 
father had just commended her housekeeping 
qualities! 

From the limited contents of a larder seldom 
replenished, how was she to concoct the delicacies 
he had been so induced to expect? 

Thank heaven, she had, from day to day, been 
able to keep from her grandfather the straits to 
which her petty economies had oftentimes reduced 
her; but would not this observant foreigner regard 
her innocent devices in making a fair appearance 
with but the scantiest materials, as but flimsy veil- 
ings of a pretentious gentility ? 

Like flashes these thoughts passed through 
her brain, while the newly-found kinsman 
was hesitatingly demurring to the hospitable 
intent of his host. Col. Yorke, with the old-time 
suavity that had such a pleasant ring of earnest- 
ness in it, pressed him, however, until Ashby 
Wooten, nothing loth at heart, finely gave assent 
to the plan, and Miss Yorke found herself irrevo- 
cably committed to the horns of a dilemma. A 
point of resistance is, though, td a nature like Ber- 
nard’s, a pivot of strength. Her strongest char- 








acteristic was, possibly, an antagonism to q 


She was not at all willing to entertain thi on 
in a manner unbecoming the stately dignity br 
reception in the grand old library where ; 
sat. So, as soon as she could, she slipped away tg 
give instructions to Mammy Segis. b 
“I will send Granville to you,” she explaj | 
in a breathless hurry. “ Have him to Open a hes, 
of sardines, and put on a few of those Pickled 
olives Judge Caruthers sent grandpa. There ix 
the jar of ginger that West Indian gentleman sent 
me last spring—1l have been saving it for an 
emergency like this—in the cut-giass Preserves it 
will look deliciously. A bottle of that fine wine 
the West Indian sent, too, will fill the decantem 
I did want ””—with a quick sigh—* to continue jp 
give that to grandpapa daily; but—dear, 
the supply is nearly gone, anyhow, so put it on, 
An Englishman couldn’t live, I suppose, without 
ale or wine for his lunch. Now ”—with he 
finger on her lip, and her head bent ina medita. 


















































tive way—* if I only had a morsel of cake, ’ But on 
those crackers the Judge sent with the olives wil yo 
have to serve instead. They will do, with Louisay of tempe 
delicious light rolls. See that Granville puts on rilage 
the nicest damask table-cloth and napkins, and the found hi 
best china. As for the  silver—well”—qijh in these 
another quick sigh—* its to be hoped that the het 
cream-jug and sugar-dish will quite fill gran BH wche 
papa’s eye this time, if, as I fear, he insists wid to b 
being rolled in to take luncheon with this grand That ha 
Mr. Ashby Wooten.” was be 
Mammy Segis shook her head. nied t 
“I aint never ’zactly ‘proved ov dat silver bak JF pemard : 
ness, chile.” dew-drop 
Bernard laughed, but uneasily. point she 
“I cannot say that I approve of it myself, Bis 1 wo 
actly, you poor old croaker. But where wouldwe BF srjeast J 
have been now, if—if—but it’s no use ofen witt 
Mammy Segis—the thing just had to be done I I aimed bo 
had no idea of the sheriff taking possession hee a have 
while grandpapa was lying at the point of death” together. 
«Yes, yes, honey, dat’s so—dat’s so,” said com HF cali her is 
trite Mammy Segis. “ But jes you run along now, cut away 
chile, an’ keep company wi’ de furrin gemman 9 ger if it ; 
De lunch’ll be all right—I’ll see ter dat. Onl & 4 steam sz 
jes you talk an’ laugh a heap at de table, a quantity o 
dat’ll kiver over ’ficiencies en’ hide all sorts@ & woodland. 
lacks en’ make-believes. Jes set a fine youg bly. She 
man long side ov a pretty lady, like you is, hou & tain; and 
an’ trus’ him fer not knowin’ what he’s sell any such ; 
’cepin’ her.” a valuable 
Miss Yorke laughed a clear, musical laugh 
which reached the library up the hall from tit 
dining-room. Mr. Ashby Wooten heard, is 
moustache twitching with a sympathetic mith 
almost as though he had understood the origind B The gj, 
his cousin’s merriment. Awhile later, als) mately, th, 
was enjoying the lunch improvised for him, M09} ter of p; 
suspecting for an instant that the lily-white hale whose stot 


passing him the tempting-,si# disr so daillll  fpured cal 
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= 4, had ever had aught to do with the sweet 
gowiness of the loaf she cut for him in tempting 


7. leaving the shores of “ Merrie England ” 
yy had certainly never enjoyed any luncheon as 

as he did this first one at Ridgeway. 
Neither, 48 Mammy Segis had prophesied, was he 
ig the mood for taking note of any deficiences 
ghilst sitting opposite to his bright-faced hostess, 
ho talked and laughed as she had been coun- 
ged—or rather as it was natural for her to do. 
fis cousin was really very quick—quicker than 
ay one he knew, he thought—at repartee, and he 
gon found himself put upon the defensive against 
je lively sallies. She was independent, too, in 
jerviews on the weightier questions of the day, 
he and the Master of Ridgeway dropped into a 
discussion of them ; and from long association with 
e matured intellect of the grandfather, he noted 
iat she had caught a quaint mannerism—a fluc- 
tuating sobriety of speech and deportment—which 
phim was very fascinating, contrasting as it did 
with her natural liveliness—her peculiar buoyancy 
oftemperament. Indeed, as he rode back to the 
village that afternoon, our practical Englishman 
fund himself not a little puzzled by and interested 
jn these contrarieties in the character of his 
American kinswoman. 

«She is a genuine child of nature,” he smilingly 
gid to himself. “She reminds me of a dew-drop. 
fiat has a brightness and beauty peculiarly its 
qwa; but you feel that it has a mission as well— 
awork to do in the world. I think my cousin 
Pemard is not troubling herself about what other 
dewdrops are to accomplish. Her own objective 
point she will hold in view, and aim steadily for 
it I wonder if I cannot guess at the mission ? 
Atleast I shall have the opportunity of seeing her 
ofen without seeming to impose upon the half-as- 
sumed bond of relationship between us. We may 
not have had the last of our rides and luncheons 
together. I shall be a poor strategist, if I cannot 
tall her into consultation regarding the trees to be 
cutaway from her roadway. By the way, I won- 
der if it might not pay her, and me too, to.set up 
asteam saw-mill along that clearing. There isa 
quantity of planking timber in that upper slip of 
woodland. I will suggest the idea to her, possi- 
bly. She does not lack a clear head, that is cer- 
tain; and she would make a charming partner in 
amy such arrangement. I think the idea may be 
avaluable one.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The direct result of this idea was that, ulti- 
mately, the proposition was conveyed to the Mas- 
ter of Ridgeway through his grand-daughter, 
whose statements and entreaties, backed by the 
figured calculations of Mr. Ashby Wooten, speedily 





convinced him of the benefits to accrue to all par- 
ties from the experiment. 

So the steam saw-mill was decided upon. 

“T shall have some hope now of a dividing 
fence across the meadow pasturage at the base of 
the Barren Ridge,” said Bernard, in the frank, 
confiding way she had dropped into, at last, in 
speaking to her English kinsman. 

“You shall have the very first plank that is 
sawed,” he answered her. 

“ Oh,” she said, counting on her fingers, “ Uncle 
Peter and I have waited one, two—nearly three 
years for it. Should it require more than two 
years of experience to teach one a little lesson of 
patience ?” 

“I do not, at all events, wish you to feed on a 
hope deferred until your heart grows sick,” he 
quietly replied. 

Miss Yorke and Mr. Ashby Wooten had not been 
tardy, as will be seen, in falling into quite a cous- 
inly mode of speech. The latter had availed 
himself of favorable opportunities for establishing 
himself in the good graces of his new relatives. 
His choppers were at work scarcely a mile from 
the house, and he was apt at devising excuses for 
frequent calls at Ridgeway, though he did have to 
turn aside several rods from the direct road to the 
village. One or two, lunches like that first one 
to which Col. Yorke had pressed him he had 
taken during the first week or two of his work in 
the immediate neighborhood; but this charming 
initiative had not been followed up at a later stage 
in their intercourse, free and easy as it had be- 
come. That divining instinct which, perchance, 
has its motor centre in the affections, wherever 
they lie, had somehow cleared Mr. Ashby 
Wooten’s vision to the fact that a gaunt skeleton 
—a sort of famished shade of a dead and gone 
luxury—was hidden in. the inner closet at Ridge- 
way. Its fleshless shape was certainly never 
seen when Bernard had had a moment of time in 
which to draw a veil over its unloveliness. But 
once it had happened that he had reached Ridge- 
way just at the luncheon hour, and when he was 
wholly unexpected. Miss Yorke supposed, in 
fact, that he was at a safe distance in a neighbor- 
ing city, whither Ht had gone on a matter of busi- 
ness. But he rode over from the village, as we 
have said, at an inopportune hour. Learning that 
his cousin was in the act of taking her luncheon, 


' and feeling assured of his welcome, he did not 


hesitate to follow the lead of Granville, who, less 
thoughtful than Mammy Segis would have been, 
ushered him without warning into the room where 
the girl mistress sat at her lunch. Scant lunch 
was that! No wine, no olives, no sardines; only 
a slice or two of bread, and a glass of buttermilk 
—no meat, no dainty ! 

Of course, Bernard, pretty: humbug that she 
was, merrily called his attention to the simplicity 
of her tastes. Of,course, she hospitably urged 
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him to let her order a more inviting array of 
dishes for his enjoyment. But, of course, Mr. 
Ashby Wooten declared that he would have the 
buttermikk and bread or nothing; and Miss Yorke, 
remembering to have seen the last sardine-box 
lying emptied and upside-down on the ash-bin, and 
reflecting upon the uncooked flitches of bacon she 
had to substitute for those devoured little fishes, 
graciously permitted him to have his choice. She 
did not stint his feast in the sauce of her blithe 
tongue, though, and the lack of the wine’s sparkle 
was atoned for, doubtless, by the effervescence of 
her wit and merriment. Yet, obtuse as the Eng- 
lishman had heretofore been, he was not deceived 
on this occasion by the brave effort she made to 
appear indifferent to the meagreness of her fare— 
the no less apparent threadbareness of her table 
linen barely concealing the unsightly tray from 
which she was served—nor the fading hues of her 
much-washed and darned robe of calico. 

The time had been when, he knew, the Yorkes 
had taken their lunches from trays of silver; but 
now the only remnant of silver visible on the 
japanned board was a battered milk-jug, and an 
antiquated sugar-bowl, which gave equal evi- 
dence of hard usage. Mr. Ashby Wooten had 


chanced, during that memorial lunch, to mark 
the solid value and quaint device of these useful 
and ornamental (in spite of their traces of frequent 
war-buryings and other disastrous adventures) 
articles. On this occasion he noticed them again 


with a start of surprise. So here was the key to 
a mystery which had puzzied him not a little dur- 
ing his late trip to the city. On the face of each 
piece there wasa shield and a fac simile of the 
lion couchant at the entrance of Ridgeway, and 
just beyond a fox “fassant” surmounting the 
mogogram “ Y” in quaint design. Wooten turned 
the cream-jug about, examining it critically. 

“This is an antique specimen,” he said, not 
looking at Bernard. “I should have supposed it 
a wholly unique pattern of plate, and might, with 
my English ideas, have jumped to the conclusion 
that this could be none other”—touching the en- 
graved lion and fox—*“than a part of the real 
Yorke coat of arms; but that I, only yesterday, 
saw the exact design in at Permgine’s silver store 
in R——. I had time tosee that they had a pretty 
full set there, while I was waiting for my watch 
to be repaired.” 

There was a moment of profound silence ; then 
Miss Yorke laughed somewhat hysterically. 

“You are observant,” she said, in a slightly 
raised, defiant tone, “nor would you be mistaken 
in supposing this to be a part of the Yorke coat 
of arms. But”—with another sharp little laugh, 
“as the mere device was as powerless to raise 
money as the sceptre and seal of a deposed 
monarchy would be, I have, for certain values 
received, for a time transferred my claim to 
Mousieur Perrugine.” 





“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Ashby We A 
replacing the jug on the tray. “I must, hows. 
thank you for the confidence, though I fear pu. 
have been forced by my want of tact,” 

«Ah, no!” she responded, quickly, “it is we 
for one’s friends, who can bear the t to 
that the brave plumage called for by cireyy 
has here and there traces of ravages fron 4 
moths of time. As you know, we Vorkes aa. 
proud people. Perhaps,” with a half shrug of he 
shoulders, and a lifting of her smiling oi. 
towards him. “I might not have made th 
confession now, but for the hope that the wus 
contract may accomplish wonders towards redem 
ing Monsieur’s coveted securities,” 

Ashby Wooten’s eyes flashed, and he bet 
suddenly towards her, 

“Cousin,” he said eagerly. “Let meg 
lifted her hand with a quick, imperative gesture, 

“I have no wish to test the generosity of my 
friends too far,’ she said, somewhat haughti 

He smiled, and lolled back in his easy chair, 

“The Yorkes are a proud people” he said 
smilingly stroking his moustache. «Indeed | 
know one Yorke who is an exceptionally prog 
person.” 

Bernard laughed. 

“But,” he went on, placidly stroking the rig 
brown beard. “I should think a person whois 
too proud to book an interference in her private 
matters, would be too proud, also, to wish § 
regulate the private actions of her friends wha 
fealty she suspects cannot bear more than a light 
strain. If the forests of Ridgeway, disappear like 
the palace of Aladdin’s Princess, before the 
double force I shall put to work on the moro, 
Miss Yorke can blame only herself.” 

His double force Wooten did set to work th 
day following, and the labor of chopping ani 
sawing became so engrossing that he no longe 
had the time to give to those leisurely lunches # 
Ridgeway. Colonel Yorke was perchance the 
only one who was puzzied, or worried, by the 
persistent refusals of the English kinsman » 
break bread with him after this hospitak 
manner. He had grown dependent upon thk 
society of the sociable young man, whose coming 
always added a relish to his own invalid dit 
Though his visits were necessarily briefer, being 
paid earlier in the forenoon or later in the ev 
ing, Wooten’s calls were, however, not ie 
frequent, and were so adroitly, as he though, 
accomplished, that, in an unnoticed way, it 
invalid grandfather was always rendered ma 
comfortable thereby, or the burden of affis 
somewhat eased from the shoulders of thé’gran 
daughter. t 

Now it was a delicacy to tempt his kinsmal 
capricious appetite, a bottle of Tokay, fruits 
comfortable rolling-chair in which, at all housk 
might have the bepefit of the veranda, air-cushias) 
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= hours of repose, books for Bernard to read 
ainty household implements that were 
more than necessities for the busy young 
per. He took care 
int which the girl’s pride might arise, but so 
‘4 thousand thoughtful ways he smoothed the 
ruggedness of the path over which she had to 


pris 


to bring nothing 


ome plank for your meadow fence is already 

. and sawed,” he told her, sometime after 
jhe saw-mill had been put into operation. 

“Well,” she answered with a bright look of 

but a shake of her head. “If you will 
jure it so, I suppose I shall have to take the 
planking off your hands. But the posts are to be 
made, and the post-holes dug, and I fear Uncle 
Peer and his small force have about as much to 
tend to as they can get through at present.” 

«[think I have invented a fence for you, by 
he vse of which you can dispense with both the 

and the post-holes,” said Wooten. 

«Invented a fence for me ?” she asked, surprised, 
and flushing some. 

«Yes,a portable fence. If you will give me 
the use of the Ridgeway workshop and tools for a 
few days, I will make some panels to test the 
practicability of my invention. The thing may be 
diservice to me—if it works as I think it will.” 

#Certainly,” she assented, cordially. «Use the 
thop as you please. The success of a really good 

fence would affect the farming interests 
the whole courftry, do you know? It is a 
want sorely felt, and which has not yet been 
saisfactorily met. The Virginia ‘snake’ is the 
oily fence I know which will stand on its own 
merits without posts, braces, or other support.” 

He laughed. : 

*You will see that I have borrowed from your 
Virginia ‘snake’ its standing merit—or principle, 
the angle—for the construction of my model.” 

For three or four days thereafter, the Ridgeway 
workshop presented a busier scene than it had 
done for many a day. Wooten had several hands 
at work there, and seemed to be himself oversee- 
ing the jointing and planning. Somewhat to Miss 
Yorke’s chagrin, he gave her no intumation that she 
would be welcome as a looker-on at the shop. 
Indeed, when her curiosity finally got the better 
of her patience, and she plainly intimated to him 
that she would enjoy a glimpse at the mysterious 
work progressing in the midst of all that sawing 
and tossing of timbers, he told her tyrannically, 
though with a teasing smile, that he could not run 
the risk of having his invention infringed upon by 
one as quick-witted as she had proven herself. 
“I think by to-morrow I may have the necessary 
panels ready to show you the working of it,” he 
told her a few hours later. In the early forenoon 
of the following day, however, he persuaded Ber- 
hard to ride with him over to the place where the 
choppers were at work. 





“TI have not forgotten my promise to show you 
the practical working of your fence to-day,” he 
said to her as they rode together up the maple- 
fringed lane, where it bordered upon the meadow 
pasturage. “Perhaps as we return we may see 
the panels set up over there.” 

“It seems,” returned the girl, smiling, “ almost 
like locking a stable-door after the horse is stolen, 
to be protecting the pasturage just now, when my 
cattle are most of them ready for the market.” 

“By the way,” said Wooten, suddenly, «have 
you negotiated for the sale of your marketable 
stock yet ?” 

Bernard shook her head. 

“Not yet. The cattle traders may be around 
now any day—but,” her face clouding a little, «I 
am determined not to sacrifice my cattle to them, 
as I was forced to do last year. I will hold them 
over rather, or,” with a slightly nervous laugh, 
“T will market them in Baltimore myself.” 

“ That would hardly do, I-am afraid,” said Mr. 
Ashby Wooten. “I have I think, a better plan 
to propose. Name your bottom price to me for 
the cattle, cousin, and I may find it to my interest 
to take them off your hands: I have a serious 
thought of going into a cattle speculation myself 
this fall.” 

“You!” cried Miss Yorke in mocking surprise. 
“You in the cattle trade? Why!—” she laughed 
merrily. ‘ Verily,you are developing a versatility 
of genius.” 

“Tam glad you view my turning of the pennies 
in such a favorable light,” he answered, smiling. 
“TI feared you might make use of the ancient 
adage: ‘Jack of all trades and good at none.’ It 
is marvellous, is it not, though, how necessity de- 
velops one’s inventive and executive abilities. 
Witness the successful ventures of my fair Amer- 
ican cousin and myself.” 

Bernard turned upon him the clear, inquiring 
gaze of her dark eyes. ss 

“Tt occurs to me,” she said, pointedly, “that 
you could only have learned the meaning of the 
word necessity since you came to America.” 

Mr. Ashby Wooten shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you knew what the English for ‘younger 
son’ signifies in our land, you would not wonder, 
perhaps, that I prefer to learn the lesson of self- 
reliance as it is taught in your country to a rest of 
ease in any hammock or berth of dependence, 
America is a better country for younger sons than 
England is—but, what of our cattle trade ?” 

« Are you really in earnest ?” she asked. 

“Tam.” 

«“ Then my price round is $3.87 cents,” speaking 
with such business gravity that her cousin’s mus- 
tache twitched mirthfully. 

“ Could you not take three and a-quarter on the 
the hoof?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Not if I can get my price elsewhere,” 
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“ Does friendship, kinship, comradeship, weigh 
nothing with you ?” 

“Not in the balance against my fat cattle, and 
the mortgage on Ridgeway.” 

« Well I think I can make it pay me to give 
you your exorbitant price,” he said, after a 
moment. 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“You are quite sure you are not just taking 
them because—” she hesitated, coloring brightly. 

« Because my sweet cousin has them for sale 
he asked. “No; I’m quite sure that self-interest 
is the main-spring of my present venture in cattle 
speculation,” 

«“ Anyhow,” she said, turning upon him a 
pleased yet thoughtful glance, “I think my ship 
of fortune must have unfurled its sails when you 
left the shores of ‘ Merrie England.’ ” 

Then she colored vividly, seeing the look of 
eager delight in his eyes. He knew quite well 
that her gratitude was altogether artless and inno- 
cent; but for the life of him he could not resist the 
temptatian to avail himself of the defenceless atti- 
tude in which her confessiva had placed her. 

“ You will be generous enough by-and-by, then» 
will you not, Cousin Bernard, not to play the part 
of wrecker on your own home coasts ?” he said, 
laying his hand for one moment on the pommel 
of her saddle, and holding her laughing gaze with 
embarrassing persistence. 

«“ Ah!” she retorted, with ready self-possession, 
though her cheeks did glow rosily for a second, 
“do you apprehend, after all, that I am about to 
swamp you in our cattle trade? Den't buy them 
then, my dear sir, I beseech you. I am too kindly 
disposed towards my English kinsman to wish to 
play any part in wrecking his fortunes.” 

So saying, she touched Stonewall’s flank with 
the tip of her whip, and he quickened his leisurely 
gait to a sharp canter. 

Nothing was left for Mr. Ashby Wooten but to 
follow suit, and as he regained his place at her 
side, his cousin dexterously changed the conversa- 
tion, 





CHAPTER VIII. 

As they rode within the shade of the woodland, 
the cousins could distinctly hear the ringing 
strokes of a number of axes busy at their work 
of destruction further ahead. They were presently, 
too, in the midst of the debris marking the pro- 
gress of the choppers. 

“ I suppose I should not expect a prosaic Eng- 
lishman to feel'an emotion of pity for the beautiful 
forest nymphs slain with the felling of these cen- 
tury oaks,” said the Mistress of Ridgeway, as they 
made a detour to get on the other side of an im- 
mense tree cut down across the path. 

Wooten detected the feeling lurking under her 
light words. 





“Iam not prosaic enough,” he said, oa 
“ not to experience a feeling of sincere Pity for 
young queen whose subjects these slain dryads an 
by right of inheritance.” bal 

“ Hark!” said Bernard, raising her hand ing 
of those changeful modds peculiar to her, “Line 
to the musical echo of those strokes from the 
Barren Ridge across yonder.” F 

« Yes,” returned Wooten, “I would haye 
your attention to them sooner, but feared 
disgust at the havoc being made in your domaing 
closed your ears and eyes to every charm Of the 
proceeding. But speaking of the Barren Rj 
do you know I have an idea that you hide 
afrites there as well as in your trees, What 4 
particularly craggy stretch of barrenness the Rj 
is, in the midst of this landscape of fertility} I 
think I must go thither on a prospecting tour some 
day. I may find the afrites, or a caye jp the 
Ridge like that Aladdin chanced upon,” 

«Unless you can find the jewel-bearing trees, 
I do not know that such a discovery woulg add 
materially to the value of the Barren Ridge,” gi 
Bernard laughingly. “1 do not suppose that op 
family, ancient as it claims to be, ever 
through a cave-dwelling period, and I hope thy 
our fallen fortunes will not reduce us to thy 
extremity now.” 

Wooten made some light rejoinder, which wy 
lost in the tumult of the axes and saws, 
plied, for they were now well in the midst of the 
fallen and falling timber, and the ing of 
withered foliage and shattered branches, 

Notwithstanding her regretful sentiments forthe 
slain nymphs of her woodland, Miss Yorke wa 
exhilarated by the busy scene about her, She 
laughed and talked with Wooten, and the sound 
of their gay voices blended strangely, though 
harmoniously, with the ringing of the axes, an 
the occasional crashing of the timber, as som 
giant of the forest bowed its proud head aj 
plunged earthward. 

In her gracious way Miss Yorke 
several times to speak to the hard-fisted choppen, 
not a few of whom were the dusky-faced, stalwat 
freedmen who had been the former slaves of 
Ridgeway. Wooten smiled to see with wht 
respectful avidity these sons of toil awaited th 
cheery, kindly greeting of the slender girl who, 
them, was the representative of a family ind 
whose concerns they still felt a personal interest, 

«Good morning, Uncle Toby,” she called tom 
white wooled but still vigorous son of Ham wh 
was doing his fair share of the havoc going m 
“I’m a little surprised to see that you are hart 
hearted enough to cut down these trees you knor 
grandpapa to be so fond of.” 

“Shur now, young Mistiss,” said Uncle Tol, 
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leaning on his ax handle, and showing his sat 
supply of teeth well ground with much tobatt 
chawin’, “ole marster done live ter lam, 
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gslmnin’ now what we’se all got ter ’quire in 

dis day an’ generashun, dat a shiny silver dollar’s 

wath more den all ‘de flutterin’ leaves in crea- 
” 

Come, come, Uncle Toby,” rejoined the girl, 
easingly, “ I think you “must have forgotten how 

t you used to find the shade of the leaves 
ip corn-planting time.” 

Toby reflectively applied the corner of the ban- 
jana, knotted about his throat, to the mopping of 
jis heated brows. 

«Dat’s so, Miss Bernit, dat’s jis so; but a 
seventy-five cent umberriller would do de wuk 
and a quarter saved, you see. ’Sides dat, dis nig- 

s not got much time fer ter be wastin’ in de 
shade ov no sort o’ trees, now dat Sophrony, an’ 
de gals, hey got ter have dere eatin’ an’ dressin’ 

imcracks outen my ole jints.” 

Miss Yorke cast a quizzical glance at Wooten. 

«You mast not talk so dolefully Uncle Toby, 
shout the privileges of your new life of liberty, or 
my English cousin will think you do not find 
freedom as sweet as it might be.” 

The old man squinted his small eyes cunningly. 

“Bless yer, young Mistiss, dis here thing o’ free- 
dom’s not ter be sneezed at no ways ez you kin fix 
jt But hits jes like de fus’ long pull at the ‘little 
brown jug,’ its curus sorter in its ‘fects. De one 
hezjes got ter be tuk along wi’ tudder, dats all. 
Now, ‘countin’ nothin’ ’bout de stiff jints—but 
does make a man feel monsrous biggity, yer see, 
ter have his gals a comin’ an’ sayin’, ‘ Pap, buy me 
a frock, er a par ov shoes,’ to say nothin’, Miss 
Bernit, of ’speriencen de knowledge dat de ole 
ooman hez respec’ fer a fellow case he holds de 
pus strings fer de family providin’, an’ not de ole 
marster, ez dey did in de ole times, ’fore an’ dur- 
in’ of de wah, ye see, Mister Wooten.” 

“Well, but, Uncle Toby,” persisted Bernard, 
knowing the argumentative turn of the old 
darkey’s mind, and desiring to draw out his senti- 
ments for Wocten’s benefit, “ suppose your purse is 
empty, and Aunt Phrony berates you because you 
have nothing with which to provide for the needs 
of your family ?” 

Toby shock his head, and the corners of his 
mouth fell into a mournful droop. 

“ Dere’s been jes sech ’casions, dere’s no deny- 
in’, missus, an’ den de old ooman she kin make 
freedom a sorter bitter pill ter swaller. But ”— 
throwing back his head, and chuckling—« dat 
Sophrony, she’s a smart one—she am. She 
knows whar de butter fer her bread usen ter come 
from. Thusly, when she gits in er tight place she 
jes goes an’ tells de ole marster, an’ you, Miss 
Bernit. Dat Sophrony is a sensible woman, ez I 
said, She knows dat you'll keep her a gwine.” 

“Yes, she is a sensible woman,” laughed Ber- 
nard, as she turned her horse’s head back towards 
the path. “But too many Sophronys to keep ‘a 
gwine’ has proven the worse for Ridgeway,” she 





added to Wooten, as they rode slowly on. “ Grand- 
papa has never turned away one of his people 
empty-handed yet; nor to the worst of them would 
I have him refuse, while we have a crust to share. 
But see, there is your last row of choppers! What 
are those changes in the road you were speaking 
of?” - 

They drew rein, while he pointed out the 
changes he deemed desirable. She readily per- 
ceived the advantages of the proposed deflection 
in the roadway, and gave her consent thereto. 

« And now,” she said, when they had settled the 
point, “don’t you think we should turn home- 
ward? For two such busy folks, it seems as if we 
were ‘burning daylight’ in such leisurely riding 
and chatting as we have done this morning.” 

“In a moment I will be at your command,” he 
answered. 

He rode off from her a short distance to give 
directions to the surveyor of his force. Patiently 
his cousin sat on her horse, watching two sawyers 
at work on an oak tree, fifteen or twenty feet dist- 
ant. They were nearly half way through the 
heart of the tree, she saw. Stonewall, cropping 
the herbage and undergrowth, strayed into the 
shade of a group of saplings, where she was invisi- 
ble to the sawyers, and quite out of sight of their 
operations. But, if the fact occurred to her, it was 
not significant to her companion of any sort of 
danger. Turning to rejoin her, Wooten saw her 
there, with the sunbeams sifting through the fol- 
iage down upon the lithe figure in its close-fitting 
habit of dark blue. So he had seen her that first 
day, in the shadow and sheen of the maple group. 
How lovely she was—and lovable! Ah! he 
would like to lift every burden from her busy, 
earnest life. But she was so proud and self-re- 
liant. Would she—? 

There was the customary cry of warning from 
the group of sawyers and choppers, Mr. Ashby 
Wooten, glancing aside from his cousin, saw the 
men at work on the giant oak. The warning cry 
had evidently proceeded from that direction, for 
there was already an ominous quivering of the 
upper trunk and far-spreading boughs of the tree. 
Already top-heavy and tilting at its apex, there 
was a cracking of riven fibres, a cracking, twist- 
ing, and swaying of the ponderous branches. 
Great heavens! Was not Miss Yorke in the 
direct line of the approaching crash? Uttering a 
loud cry, Wooten dug the rowels of his spurs into 
the sides of his thorough-bred, and dashed for- 
ward. Bernard heard his shout of horror, and 
looked back, terrified she scarcely knew why, for 
the intervening saplings still conceaied from her 
these premonitions of the doom menacing her. , A 
sensation of terror seemed at the instant to quiver 
through every nerve of the animal under her, 
He snorted, and lifted his head from the herbage, 
his fine nostrils distented with alarm, as he sus 
piciously scented the air, now full of the tumult 
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of the swooping of the monster oak. In the next 
second he felt the heavy blow of Ashby Wooten’s 
riding-whip on his flank, and leaped forward, 
snorting again and panting, just as the frail sap- 
lings in whose shade he had been feeding bent 
and snapped, and were crushed to splinters under 
the weight of the fallen tree. 

White and trembling and sick at heart as she 
was at the mere thought of her well-nigh mirac- 
ulous escape, ‘Stonewall’s’ rider drew the rein 
sharply, and in a moment had turned back to 
the scene of her peril. She was-saved, but what 
of her cousin? Indelibly photographed upon her 
brain was that last vision she had had of him, as 
one of those huge Briarean arms was reached out 
to grasp him as he rode almost at her side. 

Where was he now? 

Along the path galloped a riderless horse, and 
the haunches of the animal, and the saddle-skirts, 
were splotched with blood ! 

Bernard shivered, and the forest whirled and 
grew black-before her. Yet Stonewall obeyed 
the determined pressure of her hand upon his 
bridle, and ‘she was alongside of the prostrate tree 
before the branches had well settled into stillness, 
Heaven have mercy! Was there a hope for Mr. 
Ashby Wooten, if he lay underneath that awful 
mass of crushed timber? She tossed the reins 
over her horse’s neck, and slid from her saddle to 
the ground. Near the outer verge of the dis- 
torted branches she had descried the uncertain 


outlines of the figure she was searching for with 
such awful intentness. Stooping, she lifted aside 


the torn foliage. Yes, it was Wooten’s face she 
saw—only, across the temple there gaped a horrid 
gash, and from it the blood was trickling in a 
sluggish current, that told but too plainly of the 
feeble action of the heart. 

There was a constriction of her own heart, as 
she thought to see him die before she could lift a 
hand tosave him. She did not cry out, though, 
as most other girls of her age would have done. 
Instead, she bent all her healthful young strength 
to the task of lifting aside the great branch which 
was suffocating Wooten with its weight. It was a 
severe strain, but she held the bough up from his 
body until the choppers—who had retreated from 
the falling tree in an opposite direction, and so 
had not witnessed the tragedy accomplished so 
near them—came up in answer to her call for 
help. Their strong arms soon extricated Wooten. 
But when he was finally stretched upon the sand 
in the shade, he appeared so ghastly pale—so 
lifeless, indeed—that Bernard lost hope. 

* He will die, will he not ?” she asked the men, 
with blanched lips. 

“It’s a pretty bad job, and it may be a tight 
pull for him, Miss,” answered the surveyor, anx- 
iously; “but sometimes it takes a lot to kill a 
man, you know.” 

“ Yes,” answered Bernard, with a pitiful quiver 





of her lips, “yes, sometimes—but “not alway ~ 
And he will die now, if something isn’t q, one He 
him. What can be done?” 

« It'll be apt to kill him to take him back to the ; 
village—but the doctor should be got to him, or 
him to the doctor, as soon as possible.” 

“Of course,” returned Miss Yorke, prom 
her clear brain reasserting itself under the neces 
sity for prompt action. “Let him be taken to 
Ridgeway. That is much nearer than the yj 
and the doctor can be summoned to him there, 
You can make a litter and carry him to Ridge. 
way, can you not ?” 

“ Certainly, Miss,” returned the man, 
adopting her hint. “ With poles and a few of the 
men’s coats the litter’s easy made; and if you'd 
ride on, Miss, to the house, and have things ready, 
and the doctor sent for—” 

« Everything shall be ready by the time you get 
there with him,” returned Miss Yorke, moyntj 
Stonewall in haste. “I will send one or two men 
from the next clearing to help with the litter, 
Only be in a hurry. His life may depend upg, 
our speed.” 

«“ We'll be there, Miss, as soon as the thing can 
be done.” 

Bernard bowed her head, while her horse 
stepped softly past the plot of grass where Wooten 
lay unconscious still of the presence or pity of the 
woman he had been willing to give his life to 
save from the mutilation he had suffered, One 
beyond the vision of the blood-stained and death. 
like figure however, the girl put her noble steed to 
his mettle. Pausing only long enough to send 
Toby and the” other shocked employees to the 
assistance of the survayor, she galloped on towards 
Ridgeway. The woodland, the hills, the smiling 
meadows flew by, indistinguishable to the eyes 
that saw only the crushed distorted form of 
Ashby Wooten. Ah! how sorry she was for him! 
How sorry she was for herself! If he died she 
knew now that the shadow of his pall would 
eclipse every bright hope of her life. Companion 
ship-with him for the past three months had 
opened to her vistas of enjoyment unknown in her. 
world hitherto. What a pleasure it had so often 
been merely to have him think for her, when 
heretofore she had known no dearer pleasure than 
to think for others and act ‘for others, without 
regard to her own confort. A band of in 
seemed girt about her brows, which throbbed with 
pain as she urged * Stonewall’ on. 

Then she was flying up the maple-fringed lang 
and there in the meadow were the fence-raisers at 
work. So this was what Wooten had meant by 
the test panels he was to show her? Ther 
creeping through the deep green of the meadow 
sod, in a trim zigzag, was the entire fence, setting 
up with its snaky length an effectual bariet 
against her meek-eyed cattle grazing beyond 
Almost his last act then had been to plan this 
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~ rise for her! Tears that gave no relief gathered 
on her cheeks, and dropped, hot and fast, on her 
horse’s mane. The fence-builders looked up in 
surprise to see her return alone and in such haste. 
Uncle Peter, watching her with affectionate 
interest, saw that something was wrong, and 
hastened to the lane to speak with her. She 

d, however, only to give him the bare details 
of the accident, and to bid him mount one of the 
men on ‘Firefly,’ the swift young mare, and post 
him off for Dr. Rodman, the village surgeon. 

«Or go yourself, Uncle Peter,” she said, forget- 
ting ‘his age, and remembering only his faithful- 
ness in her excitement. “ You will go faster than 
any one, and we cannot do too much for Mr. 
Wooten, you know. He has been the truest and 
faithfulest friend Ridgeway has had in its hour of 

” 
so old man nodded, saying nothing, but, as 
she flew on up the lane to the house, he turned 
directly off toward the stables. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Miss Yorke’s factotum proving a faithful messen- 
ger, the village surgeon was in attendance at 
Ridgeway by the time the litter-bearers arrived 
with their burden. Wooten was borne at once to 
the room prepared for his reception, and Dr. Rod- 
man’s careful examination soon revealed the ex- 
tent of his injuries, which proved to be both painful 
and dangerous. 

« We have most to dread from the cut and blow 
on the temple,” Dr. Rodman told Miss Yorke, who 
awaited the professional fiat in the room adjoining. 
“He will have to be nursed with the utmost 
care.” 

«He shall not lack for attention, Dr. Rodman,” 
said Bernard, in the composed voice he had 
learned to understand during her long ministra- 
tions in the sick-room of the old Colonel. 

“I know what you mean when you say that, my 
child,” he answered, laying a kindly hand on her 
arm, “Your English cousin could not have fallen 
into the hands of a nobler little Samaritan. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help feeling sorry that this 
extra burden has been laid upon you.” 

“Burden,” she repeated, her large eyes dilating 
in sorrowful amazement. “ Why, Doctor, he was 
hurt for me.” . 

Doctor Rodman nodded, looking tenderly down 
at the white face and sorrow-drooped lips. 

“We will do our best for him, my dear,” he 
said, turning back into Mr. Ashby Wooten’s room. 

And everything was done for him that surgical 
skill and watchful solicitude could accomplish. 
After all, thoagh, it was a dire conflict between 
lifeand death, while destiny kept beside him her 
foreseeing vigils, dumbly balancing her unwavering 
scales into which slipped noiselessly the chances 
for and against the hopes of both doctor and nurse. 

VoL, Cv.— 28, 





Fortunately, temperate English habits, and a 
consequently unimpaired organization, aided the 
efforts of these. Hence it came about, in the 
course of time, that Mr. Ashby Wooten emerged 
from the dim valley of vagaries, to realize, weakly 
enough at first, that he was still in the land of the 
living. ' It is true, for many days, even weeks, he 
could only lie prostrate, having barely the strength 
to rejoice in a perception of a certain gentle step 
and voice, which came and went about his couch, 
forming, to his imperfect consciousness, a pleasing 
interlude to the sharp whispers and stridulous 
movements of Mammy Segis, the tireless and able 
assisiant in the sick room. A naturally vigorous 
youth conquered this inertress, by and by, giving a 
stronger impetus to the shuttle in its groove; and 
the lax threads of existence, yielding to the re- 
newed tension, began once more to borrow bright 
or dark coloring from the atmosphere in which 
the exacting convalescent found himself. 

In other words, Mr. Ashby Wooten’s daily im- 
provement was singularly proportioned to the 
measure of Miss Yorke’s personal attendance. 
Hopefulness, cheerfulness, patience, all seemed to 
come and go, as she came and went. Tonic 
draughts, nourishment, cooling drinks, each 
seemed to have a potent spell for good, when ad- 
ministered by her hand, or taken in her presence. 
Thus it naturally became an established state of 
things for Bernard to devote a large portion of her 
time to attendance upon her invalid guest. He 
and her grandfather were on the same floor, for- 
tunately; and as the two convalescents regained 
strength they met daily in the library, thus light- 
ening the arduous duties of the indefatigable mis- 
tress of the household. Still that young lady’s 
position as general attendant and entertainer was 
no merely nominal one. The two invalids could 
entertain each other, but neither took the trouble 
to deny that Bernard’s efforts in that line were, 
generally, more eminently successful. The library 
was, therefore, usually the common meeting-place 
for the cosy family party of three, whenever Miss 
Yorke’s housekeeping duties could be set aside. 
Her part was, of course, to talk, write, read or sing 
to her pair of devoted admirers, simply as their re- 
spective whims might dictate. As their improve- 
ment grew more decided, she improvised lunches 
too, more tempting and dainty, if possible, than 
that first memorable one Wooten had taken with 
them in the Ridgeway dining hall. She petted 
and coaxed the capriciousness of their appetites, 
till her couSin’s, at least, was in a state of ab- 
normal activity. It may have been a prompting 
of this newly-engendered epicureanism which sud- 


| denly brought again to his notice the solitariness 


and battered condition of the cream-jug and sugar- 
bowl, which invariably did duty at these feasts. 

It was about this time, at least, that he des- 
patched one of his agents to the city with confi- 
dential instructions to Monsieur Perrugine. 
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A few days later a box arrived from the Cam- 
den Express office for Miss Bernard Yorke. 

Bernard was quite excited and curious. 

“I cannot imagine what is in it,” she said, 
walking around the. packing case, while Uncle 
Peter was gone for the hatchet. “ I have ordered 
nothing from the city.” 

“ Somebody may have ordered something for 
you,” said Mr. Ashby Wooten, who had indulged 
himself in a first walk to the back porch, for the 
purpose of seeing the box opened. 

_ Miss Yorke looked at him with a sudden suspi- 
cion, She said nothing, however, until the lid 
had been pried off, and she had thrust her slender 
white fingers down among the packing shreds 
enveloping the contents of the box. 

“It is something hard and sharp,” she said, 
looking around at Wooten once more. 

“ Take off the tissue paper and see what it is,” 
he suggested to her, in a subdued sort of way. 

«It is a shiny, gleaming, silvery something,” 
she said, in a low—very low—voice, as_ she 
slowly drew aside the enveloping folds of paper. 

At the same instant Mammy Segis unveiled a 
brace of entree dishes of peculiar design and ar- 
tistic finish—glancing with a beaming look of 
delight from them to the small silver tankard Miss 
Yorke was turning irresolutely about in her fingers. 

“Bress heaben! honey, chile—it’s our ownsy 
tonsy silver done come back,” she cried, jubilant. 

“ Yes, Mammy Segis,” returned the Mistress of 
Ridgefay, affectually concealing her face from 
Wooten’s eager scrutiny; “it is the Yorke plate, 
but it belongs to Mr. Wooten now, and we are 
only to give it house-room until he is well enough 
to make place for it elsewhere.” 

« Cousin!” cried Mr, Ashby Wooten, reproach- 
fully. 

Bernard threw back her head haughtily. 

“It like ter bruk de chile’s heart de tudder 
time it went away,” muttered the disappointed 
Mammy Segis, diving again into the box. “ Now, 
here’s de very silver mug she took her breakfus’ 
out ov when she were a little chile. Her gran’- 
par giv’d to her from dis, many an’ many a time, 
de wheat porridge and biled milk.” 

“ Mammy Segis,” said Bernard, quickly, « take 
this tureen, will you ?—and Granville, you and 
Uncle Peter can each carry one of these pieces to 
the silver-closet.” 

Mammy Segis took the tureen tenderly. “I 
’specs dey nigh about knows de way dere by dey- 
selves ef dey had de feet ter go upon.” 

“Ki! dat’s so, Segis, dat’s ’bout de truf dis 
time,” chuckled Uncle Peter, respectfully receiving 
his part of the plate, “dey knows de way ter de 
buffet so well dey’ll "bout jump inter de ole 
places, I reckin.” 

When the three servants were gone with the 
unpacked silver, Miss Yorke turned quickly to her 
cousin, 





« Why have you done this thing ?” she ashes ie 
impetuously, “What will you do with this 


silver ?” 


“It is not mine,” he answered, quietly ] sas 
back in his cushioned chair, while ‘she sion} 
“I simply re 

“I will have none of it,” she replied, hotly, 
“unless the time shall come when I can Pay yuu 


flushed and excited before him. 
deemed the plate in your name.” 


its full value.” 

“Well, agreed,” he answered, eagerly bending 
towards her; “only, cousin, you may find me 
quite as exorbitant as Shylock in my demands 
I mean to make my own terms, I promise you,” 

_ Bernard colored, but she answered more ami- 
cably, ‘I may have future cattle trades with 
remember—and turn about will be fair play.” 

« By the way,” said Wooten, glad to see her in. 
dignation allayed, “I heard from my cattle sales 
this morning. Parsons sold them at a consj 
able advance over the 33 cents I paid you,” 

“TI am glad to hear that,” responded Bernard, 
cordially. “Thanks to the superb success of 
movable fence, I hope to have a yet finer lg 
ready for the next year’s market. For the firg 
time I feel justified in holding over my stock tp 
the third year.” 

“You will make a famous ‘ farmeress’ one of 
these days,”said Wooten, smiling. 

“Yes,” rejoined his cousin with a slight shrug 
of her shoulders, “if my friends go to work ip 
venting and setting up fences and farming utensils 
for my benefit.” 

** lf your other friends should prove as fortunate 
in their inventions as I have done in mine, they 
may consider themselves repaid for the efforts they 
make in your behalf,” said Mr. Ashby Wooten, 
drawing a letter from his pocket, and handing it 
to her. “ You will see from this, that the Patent 
Office agents assure me that my fence possesses 
the qualifications of an almost unlimited success 
It seems that it completely meets a need pressingly 
felt throughout the country. In fact, I am already 
offered ten thousand dollars for the patent right 
I shall hold it for even more, I think.” , 

“Is it possible ?” cried Bernard, her eyes spark. 
ling with delight. “How very glad I am!” 
Then her face grew roseate, and she said ina 
lowered voice. “You deserve the good fortune, 
and a thousand times over, Cousin Ashby.” 

“ Will you tell me why you think so ?” he asked, 
gently. 

«« Why ?” she repeated. “ Does it not all come 
of your effort to aid a kinswoman, who needed 
help sorely ?” 

“I doubt if my kinswoman is not justly entitled 
to an equal interest in the patent of this portable 
fence,” he said, smiling at her. “I certainly 
never invented anything before ; so she must have 
been the inspiration of my inventive genius in this 
thing, at least—don’t you think so?” 
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“Bernard busied herself portioning out a second 
joad of the silver to her servants, who had promptly 
returned to the unpacking. 
- «#There,” she said, feeling once more through 
the packing shreds, “it is all out now—every piece 
isthere, just as I sent it to Mousieur Perrugine one 
ago. I suppose then, Cousin Ashby ”—flush- 
ing again, hotly—*“ I am to consider the Yorke 
plate jn pawn to you, instead of to Monsieur ?” 

«As you intend to be so over-particular in the 
settlement of accounts, suppose you offset my claim 
with the board bill I am running up at Ridge- 
way,” he coolly proposed, smiling wickedly, as he 
marked the sudden flaming of scarlet in her 
cheeks. 

«You are ungenerous,” she retorted, sharply. 
«In poverty as Ridgeway has been, it is yet able 
to offer hospitality to a guest. Besides, you 
would make a wiser bargain to pay your twenty 
dollars per month, than to indulge in a princely 

ift for a matter of two months’ board.” 

«Very well,” he returned, lolling back in his 
comfortable chair, and looking the picture of con- 
tent.. “I am well satisfied with my present quar- 
ters, so I will claim my plate, pay my twenty dol- 
lars per month, and stay on at Ridgeway.” 

«You can stay as long as you please,” said 
Miss Yorke, smiling in spite of herself, «but not 
asa boarder.” 

“Then you mean to force me to have Uncle 
Peter bring my horse to the door this very even- 
ing?” he asked, dolorously. 


«You are very perverse,” she said, “perverse 


and self-willed as—as—” 

“ As any Yorke,” he interposed. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding. “As any Yorke.” 

«You forget I am an invalid, and ought not to be 
fretted by opposition,” he went on with assumed 
petulance. “You said I might stay at Ridgeway 
as long as I pleased—did you not ?” 

«I suppose you will have to stay for the present,” 
she replied, smiling. “You certainly are not able 


‘to ride away on horseback yet.” 


«And you will give my silver house-room, too ?” 

“Yes,” she answered after a slight hesitation. 
“It can stay, certainly, until you dispose of it 
elsewhere, or, as I hope to be able to do shortly, 
uatil I can make arrangements to pay you the 
value of it.” 

“How amicably we have adjusted the whole 
thing,” cried Mr. Ashby Wooten. “I think I 
shall be quite content not to find another place 
soon for the silver—or, for myself either.” 





CHAPTER X. 

At the end of another fortnight, the mistress of 
Ridgeway felt convinced that her cousin was in 
earnest in his determination to consider himself a 
member of her household. He was quite able to 








walk or ride almost any distance, yet evidently 
had not the remotest idea of returning to his old 
quarters in the village. About this time, in truth, 
he had the presumption to tell Colonel Yorke, in 
Bernard’s presence, that his granddaughter had 
agreed to board him until the wood contract at 
Ridgeway was quite finished. The old Colonel 
looked so well pleased that Miss Yorke had no heart 
to deny the bold fiction, and consequently found it 
too late to say anything when, a few days later, 
Mammy Segis handed her, from Mr, Ashby 
Wooten, the receipted amount, which, as he said, 
she had agreed to take for his food and lodging. 
The subject was, in reality, not broached again by 
either of'them. 

Wooten had resumed his daily supervision of 
the wood-chopping, but, as Dr. Rodman forbade 
a too strict attention to business matters for a time, 
he used his walks and rides as opportunities for 
developing a taste he had somewhat cultivated 
earlier in life. With a genuine Hugh Miller love 
of rocks and stones, and indeed of nature in all 
her protean forms, he had, as a lad, heped to 
make a geologist or naturalist of himself; and now 
that circumstances favored a renewed taste of the 
long forbidden pleasure, he rushed in to it with a 
zest of enjoyment surprising to himself. 

His hostess and Mammy Segis, his nurse, re- 
garded these ventures at first without favor; but 
as evening after evening, their invalid returned to 
the house with sharpened appetite and invigorated 
powers, they ceased to protest. 

A few times Bernard accompanied him in these 
explorations, but it was the busy season of ingath- 
ering and housing of winter stores for her, and 
she perhaps made a pretext of these cares after a 
time, to enable her to avoid the too dangerously 
pleasant comradeship thus established between 
her cousin and herself. Paying off that mortgage 
on Ridgeway must be the end and aim of exist- 
ence for her for many a year yet. She had not 
time for idle dreams, or the fair illusions of youth. 
Thanks to the sale of the wood, and of her young 
cattle, she had even managed a curtail of the in- 
debtedness at the last payment; but that did not 
mean that she had solved the problem she had 
promised to work out for her grandfather. If she 
was only a female descendant of the house of 
Yorke, should she fail in this sacred purpose she 
had set for accomplishment? A little to her sur- 
prise, perhaps, her cousin did not urge her to ac- 
company him, after she had once. or twice asked 
to be excused. His own interest in the excursions 
increased, however, rather than diminished, al- 
though ht went alone. Possibly, she thought, he 
felt freer to extend his explorations, or he had 
begun to have an object in them. She.asked him 
no questions, however, and he volunteered no ex- 
planations of his engrossed absorption in these 
daily rambles, further than to return each evening 
with collections of weighty specimens which she 
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and her grandfather looked over with him at the 
library table in the evenings. 

He was deeply interested in these specimens, 
and finally began to subject them to chemical 
tests in a small way. Of the results of the tests 
he said nothing whatever to Miss Yorke, or, 
indeed, to anybody. That they were never alto- 
gether satisfactory, Bernard could only suspect. 
He seemed perplexed, was restless, had a thought- 
ful, harassed air when in the house, and his 
absences were more and more prolonged, as he 
went abroad earlier and returned later in the 
day. 

“ Are you not taxing your strength too far?” 
she asked him one night, feeling a growing solici- 
tude as she marked the unrest of his movements, 
and his weariness and pallor. 

«“ No—I think not,” he answered in an absent 
tone, which showed that his thoughts were not in- 
tent upon his physical condition; “at least, if I 
am, I have an idea of taxing it still further to- 
morrow. I hope to accomplish a thorough pro- 
specting tour along the upper end of the Barren 
Ridge.” 

“Ah!” she returned, smiling, “you are still 
suspicious of the existence of Aladdin’s cavern in 
that vicinity, are you ?” 

He smiled. “A few of the bowl-fulls of those 
jewels Aladdin found to present to his nrincess 
would not be an unwelcyme ‘find’ to me, cer- 

, ‘ainly,” he answered, significantly, 

Bernard’s ear-tips changed color, he saw, as she 
stood with her face turned towards the Barren 
Ridge of which they were speaking. 

“ Such a ‘find’ in the Ridge would, I think, 
be a harbinger of a return to the days of magic,” 
she returned, lightly. “ Nothing more valuable 
than pine rootlets have ever been able to do more 
than tickle its rocky ribs thus far.” 

“A pick-ax may develop what a plowshare 
would cover over,” he replied, confidently. “ With- 
out a desire to encourage false hopes, I can yet 
say, cousin mine, that I have strong reasons for 
believing that the Barren Ridge does hold hidden 
treasures—though perchance of sterner stuff than 
pearls and rubies are made.” 

She had turned about from the balustrade, look- 
ing excited and eager; but the glow faded from 
her cheek, and the light from her eyes, as quickly 
as they came, 

,; “I fear that blow on your head has inclined 
you to a monomania on the subject of Virginia 
mineral wealth,” she said, mockingly. 

Wooten met her laughing glance with a look of 
passionate emotion. ° 

“ The cracking of my skull has at least let one 
fancy or certainty into my brain,” he said, moving 
suddenly towards her as she stood at the balus- 
trade, the rays of the newly-risen moon crowning 
the slender head, but throwing the sweet face into 
shadow. 





«“ Fancies born of cracked skulls are not alu, _ 


Minervas of wisdom,” she said, seeking to evade 


a crisis. 

“ That may be”—still speaking passi 
“but in this instance I would perhaps do 
to take this intuition for my mentor, as it so 
counsels me not to expect a realization of my dear, 
est dream until that mortgage on Ridgeway shajj 
be paid off. My fancy is that it must be paid of 
if I ever expect to deck the palace of my princess 
with treasures of any sort. Is it not a miserably 
true fancy, Cousin Bernard ?” 

The girl bent her head until her ac wane 
still deeper shadow. 

“I can not see,” she answered ina low, 
low voice, “how the mortgage on Ridgeway cay 
have anything to do with the palace of your prin 
cess.” 

«Can you not, Bernard ?” he questioned é 
“Then neither can I, dear. Yet how I hay 
vexed myself with a mere shadow of a dread, alj 
these weeks, I thought you had made that mor. 
gage into a kind of idol—a Juggernaut to which 
you would sacrifice even the love you know I haye 
for you. Oh, Bernard—my darling, my princes, 
you will let the mortgage, and Ridgeway, and al] 
go for the sake of this love—will you not ?” 

She shrunk from his swift motion towards her, 
cold and trembling 

“No, no!” she cried. “You are right. The 
mortgage is my idol. To it I must and will de 
vote the energies of heart and brain for years to 
come.’ 

« Nevertheless,” said Wooten, sorrow Sally, 
heart is mine, Bernard.” 

She tried to look indignant, but only a flush of 
self-consciousness swept over her. cheek. 

“I have given you no title to such a*claim,” 
she said with an uncertain attempt at hauteur, 

«Not even when you told me with your own 
lips that you loved me?” he asked, half whisper 
ing as he bowed his head, his curling beard ab 
most brushing her cheek. 

She started, indignant enough at last. 

« Why—how dare you?—” 

He laughed exultantly, seizing her hand. Ev 
dently he was in no mood to exercise mercy. 

“ Ah, cousin, have you then no recollection ofa 
certain night when the Doctor had given over my 
life to God and to you? I was unconscious, you 
thought, and the physician had said I might pas 
away in the stupor I was in. Was it not the 
words of the prayer you whispered on my pillow 
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which brought me back from that world @ 


shadows? Ah Bernard, dear one, I ask’ no more 
than that you should speak to me now the words 
you spoke to me then.” 

No words of denial dropped from the bale 
parted lips through which the breath fluttered 
tremulous!y. Much she would have given to bt 
able to affirm that he was but reciting a vagay 
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Gh delirium ; but the very anguish of that night 
of horror-haunted vigil beside the pillow of him 
who had saved her life at the risk of her own—the 
very remembrance of the desire she had felt, and 
: , in that wrestle of hers with the black 
angel of despair, to yield her life instead of his, 
were both too fresh in her remembrance to be 
thrust aside with idle speech. 

With the quick insight of love he read the 
struggle of her spirit, and drew her closer to him- 


«Am I less to you now in my strength and de- 
yotion, than I was in my feebleness then, cousin? 
Love me, dear, that the life you have won from 
the grave may be blest forever. It has been 
doubly precious to me since I learned that you 

ized it, Bernard. You will not rob me of its 
richest worth by withholding your love now? 
You will give yourself to me, will you not, Ber- 

?” 
a keeping her head bowed down, she drew 
back from him. He slowly relaxed his hold, and 
let her go. Then she lifted her eyes, and with a 
doleful little smile shook her head. 

« That does not mean that you do not love me,” 
he said, almest fiercely. 

She stood facing him resolutely. 

«Well, it means that [T love Ridgeway more, 

” 

He threw back his head with a sharp, bitter 
laugh. 

«So the Ridgeway mortgage is at last the black- 
browed magician who has spirited from’me my 

incess and her castle of enchantment ?” 

She was silent. Again he moved impetuously 
to her side. 

« Bernard, is not this mortgage the barrier be- 
tween us? Look at me—only look at me once 
with those truthful eyes of yours, and say that you 
do not wish to be my wife because you do not 
love me, and I will go from Ridgeway by day 
dawn, and you shall see me nevermore.” 

“Would you force me to « breach of hospital- 
ity ?” she asked, with an attempt at bravado, 

He laughed triumphantly. 

“ Well then, say that the mortgage debt is the 
sole barrier between us.” 

“ And is not it enough ?” she asked, a quiver of 
pain in her voice. “A dowerless and debt-bur- 
dened princess would be a deplorable imposition, 
would she not ?” 

He bent his face to a level with hers, reading 
her expression intently. 

“You have the idea, then, that an equality of 
fortune should be a pre-requisite to congugal felic- 
ity?” 

She blushed. 

“An approximation to such an equality is de- 

at all events,” she said, in a low tone. 

“Knowing your sentiments on that subject, I am 
inclined not to search further into the hidden 





mysteries of the Barren Ridge. An impecunious 
younger son could hardly aspire to the heiress of 
Ridgeway, with a cavern of untold wealth at her 
command.” 

The flush died from Miss Yorke’s cheek, but she 
answered, lightly : 

“ A contingency so improbable or remote need 
not vex the soul of either of us, I think.” 

“« We need only to contemplate the one barrier 
at present existing, you think, then. Love laughs 
at locksmiths—why not at a mere mole-hill of a 
barrier like this, Bernard.” ; 

“Tt is not a mole-hill,” she cried, passionately. 
“Tt is a great mountain of debt, which would crush 
me if I should even think of shifting it from my 
shoulders to be a burden on you or any one.” 

’ Her eyes were full of tears, and he saw that he 
had tried her to the utmost. 

“Very well,” he said gently, even tenderly, 
though with a quick sigh. “ Faith may remove 
mountains, you know. And I may, at least, be 
able to remove this one from your shoulders, 
though at the same time the Barren Ridge may 
rise into an impassable barrier between your life 
and mine.” 

Bernard was about to make answer, when 


‘| Granville appeared in the open doorway. 


“Miss Bernit, old marster say can’t you come 
dreckly an’ drop dat doctor’s truck fer him ter 
take ’fore he goes ter bed.” 

“Tell him I am coming at once, Granville,” 
she answered ‘promptly, turning to enter the 
house. 

On the threshold she half paused and glanced 
back, hesitating. Her cousin was facing the Bar- 
ren Ridge, over the bleak, craggy cone of which 
the chill moonlight was streaming. The same 
cold pallor seemed to have settled, too, on the 
stern, set lines of Ashby Wooten’s face. He made 
no movement to detain her, did not even seem to 
mark her hesitation. So she passed swiftly with- 
in, and, an instant later, Wooten was left to the 
solitude of the moon-lighted porch, the monody of 
his thought being set mournfully enough to the 
dreamy notes of a mocking-bird, swinging in a 
tree-top but a short distance away. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The morning following, when Mr. Ashby 
Wooten sat down to take his hot coffee and rolls, 
preparatory to the day’s prospecting at the Barren 
Ridge, Mammy Segis alone appeared to do the 
honors of the breakfast table. 

And indeed, as for several successive mornings 
his night’s fast was broken at a like unseemly hour, 
he doubtless had no cause to complain if Miss 
Yorke did continue to delegate to her faithful 
handmaiden the duty of seeing that his out-of- 
time meals were promptly and properly served. 
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If, moreover, Wooten was disappointed as day 
after day went past, and he had only brief chats 
with her at nightfall after his tardy returns from 
the day’s toil, he made no complaint. Nor did he 
seek occasion to renew the conversation inter- 
rupted that night on the porch. He was singularly 
non-communicative, Miss Yorke thought. That he 
was at work on the Barren Ridge she surmised, 
but could learn nothing of the result of his 
investigations, without asking questions. 

From the gravity and preoccupation of his 
manner, she began to suspect that the vein of 
mineral he had expected to trace toa bed of ore 
in the Ridge was proving to be no more than a 
surface ‘show.’ 

So the mortgage on Ridgeway would not be 
lifted. 

Mammy Segis, who was as sensitive as a 
barometer to the moods of her nursling, began to 
notice a falling off in the light-heartedness which 
of late had filled the old house with roundelays, 
and echoes of song and laughter. The mistress 
of Ridgeway was smiling and busy still; but if the 
grandfather had not been engrossed with his 
English kinsman, he too might have noticed that 
she was silently so. But while reticent to her, 
Mr. Ashby Wooten had been altogether com- 
municative to the master of Ridgeway, and Bernard 
could see that her grandfather was as excited and 
eager in the examination of the specimens Toby’s 
son brought each night from the day’s exploration, 
as her cousin himself. Somehow she felt excluded 
from the conferences the two held every evening 
in the library. They did not take her into their 
confidence, and she was too proud to intrude upon 
their interviews. As a natural result she began 
to have an isolated feeling, which showed itself in 
an increased air of reserve towards her cousin. 
She could not anderstand the secret and mystery 
from which she was evidentlly intentionally omitted. 

But an afternoon came when her cousin re- 
turned to Ridgeway at a much earlier hour than 
had been his custom of late. Sheltered from 
observation herself by the jalousies of her cool 
dairy room, she saw him walking briskly up the 
lane. Usually he approached the house by the 
avenue of beeches, she remembered, but still she 
watched him, having no suspicion that he would 
turn aside to the buttery. Once or twice, in the 
free and easy period of his convalescence, he had 
sought her at that hour in the fragrant cleanliness 
of her dairy room, knowing that he would find 
her at work, as now, on the golden pats of butter, 
molding into forms of beauty under her deft 
touches. But of late he had quite avoided the 
buttery. So it was with a little pang at her heart 
that she watched him now, expecting to see him 
pass her covert with that bold and graceful stride 
of his, which on this occasion seemed to be 
animated by some impulse of pleased excitement. 

But no! He was not going to pass her by this 





time. In dusty attire, and heavy English 

boots, he was rapidly descending the gentle sion 

to the buttery. He had not forgotten then, thy 
it was her hour for work there—no! ce 

not, for, as he sprang up the three or four steps 

the entry, he called her twice, “ Bernard, Ber. 

nard !” Sy 

There was too, the olden ring of assured we 
come in his tone. The dairy-maid’s pretty arms 
were bared to the elbow, and not a little 
with the golden butter-splashes; but there was ng 
tume to draw down the tucked-up sleeves, or jp. 
deed do more than to step from the jalousiesto the 
butter-shelf, making an ineffectual dash at a pateh 
of golden grease adorning her left nostril. They 
he stood in the doorway laughing at her, 

“TI would take you by the. hand to offer you my 
congratulations,” he said, advancing to her side 
“but that you are too slippery for the firm hold J 
wouid like to have upon you.” 

“You would congratulate me because I am jg 
coin money from these nuggets of gold?” gh 
asked, merrily giving a final pat to a rich yellow 
ball, and applying a wooden print with a some 
what nervous pressure. 

There was some embarrassment in this ¢efe-a-tey 
with her cousin, after that other interview with 
him, and his subsequent avoidance of her. 

“Do you not remember the story of Cincig 
natus, and the legend of how the tidings of his 
great fortune and succéss came io him?” jg 
asked, smiling. 

She godded, looking at him wonderingly, « Ye, 
I remember.” 

“Well, I’ve come this evening to tell you 
cousin, that you need not plant corn, or cabbage, 
or coin butter currency either, any more, unles 
you choose to do so. Fortune has tured he 
wheel in your favor at last.” 

She did not ask a question; she only glancedat 
him, and went on nervously molding another pat 
for her wooden print. 

“Did I not tell you I would ‘nd a cave of 
treasures in your Barren Ridge?” he asked, ret 
ing his folded arms on the molding-shelf and look 
ing up in her face. “ You are no longer the im 
poverished mistress of Ridgeway, cousin Bernard” 

The soft flush under the streak of butter on her 
cheek deepened. 

“Thanks to the Barren Ridge?” she asked, 
mockingly. 

«“ Yes, thanks to the Barren Ridge.” ‘ 

She shook her head. 

“I fear nothing but the evidence of my om 
senses will convince me that any good can come 
out of that hereditary eye-sore of the Yorkes.” 

“ Fortunately,” he returned, smiling, “I a@ 
now proof against the baneful effects of your skep 
ticism, Here are incontestible proofs,” . 
down a handful of wrought nails on the 
side her tray, and tossing beside them a few pieces 
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@ the crude ore with the peculiar soil of the 
Ridge filling the interstices. 
«There, there,” laughed Bernard, hastily draw- 
aside her tray, “ I promise to believe anything 
if will not fill my butter with specks of dust. 
pirt will render it anything but salable.” 

Mr. Ashby Wooten straightened himself, looking 
indignant. 

Sen, indeed! I wonder if you will believe 
me when I tell you that those very specks of dirt 

nt untold wealth. The Barren Ridge isa 
mass of the best iron ore in Virginia, and I am 
this moment the bearer of an offer of a cool hun- 
dred thousand, and a handsome percentage to 
your grandfather, for a limited lease of the de- 

tee 7 

= stopped in her work, her paddle sus- 

ded in mid-air. 

«A hundred thousand dollars! The Barren 
Ridge is worth leasing at that price ?” 

« Yes—it is worth more than that. Indeed, Iam 
so well assured of the wisdom of the investment, 
that I am taking stock to the full amount of the 
fence patent. That twenty thousand will about 
cover the mortgage on Ridgeway, will it not, 
cousin?” 

“Yes,” she replied, hesitating, resorting to her 
butter-tray once more. “It will pay off the mort- 

e.” ° 

«1 thought you were to set aside this engross- 
ing butter-making for awhile ?” said Wooten, cap- 
turing the paddle in the incipiency of its renewed 
activity. “I like to have the undivided attention 
of any one to whom I am talking business.” 

« Very well,” she rejoined, interlocking her but- 
tery fingers, and turning towards him a rather 
more serious face of business than he wished to 
see; “but I may as well tell you in the beginning 
that I do not wish you t» shoulder this indebted- 
hess of Ridgeway.” 

“There!” exclaimed Wooten, shrugging his 
shoulders with a rueful expression of countenance. 
“| invariably do things with a lack of tact at the 
very time when I should use most diplomacy. 
But, my dear child” —in quite a paternal tone 
of soothing—“ to my chagrin, I assure you, I have 
had nothing to do with the Jifting of the mort- 
gage. The holder of your grandfather’s bond has 
authorized the stockholders to convert the full 
amount of his claim into shares in this lease.” 

For the first time, Bernard’s wide open eyes ex- 
pressed a startled belief. . 

“And he has really taken the full amount of 
that awful debt in shares in the Barren Ridge?” 

“Yes,” he answered curtly, his face clouding— 
bt is really paid.” 
drew a long breath that was half a sigh. 
ell,” she said with an almost hysterical laugh, 
M80 ‘ Othello’s occupation is gone.’ If the debt is 






‘Paid, T have no need to struggle any longer to pay 


it, I suppose,” 





“ No,” said Wooten, still speaking a little sav- 
agely; “you will have no need to struggle for any 
good thing that wealth can bring you. You will 
be a rich woman, cousin Bernard.” 

“It will be a novel experience,” returned Ber- 
nard, gayly; “ but, having borne the burden of an 


empty purse, I trust I shall have the fortitude to’ 


bear up under the weight of a full one.” 

Wooten gave a final shove against the ore speci- 
mens. 

“Trust one of your sex for fitting her back to 
such a burden. However,” speaking more cour- 
teously, “I doubt not, cousin, that you will endure 
the trials of wealth as nobly as you have borne 
those of poverty, and I am glad for your sake that 
you are granted the privilege of testing your 
strength in this direction, I came direct to the 
dairy, that I might be the first to congratulate you 
upon this fulfillment of your heart’s aspiration.” 

He spoke constrainedly — coldly, Bernard 
thought. 

“You are kind,” she returned, unconsciously 
adopting the forced indifference of his tone. 
“ Grandpapa and I will always feel indebted to 
you for giving a turn of fortune’s wheel in behalf 
of Ridgeway.” 

“You overrate my agency,” he said, shortly. 
“ The veriest boor of the county had but to strike 
a pick into the Barren Ridge, and those pieces of 
rock would have told their own tale. Besides,” 
abruptly turning on his heel towards the buttery 
door, “I doubt not the veriest boor would have 
had more satisfaction than I have had in com- 
municating the fact that you are a rich woman, 
cousin Bernard, notwithstanding the circumstance 
that I am of the Yorke blood, and should have a 
family pride in the restored prosperity of Ridge- 
way. Believe me, thoughy that there is even to 
me a pleasant sense in the thought that you are 
not doomed to the task of emptying the very well- 
spring of your youth into a bottomless sieve. I 
am glad, I w#// be glad that the mortgage debt is 
paid; yet—” and he stepped back to her side, the 
fierce vehemence of his bearing totally at variance 
with his usual courteous repose of manner, “I 
think, cousin mine, you can scarcely marvel if I 
fail to rejoice that the silvery stream from the now. 
over-filled sieve has widened ito an impassable 
river between your life and mine. A golden 
bridge, or a golden boat, would be an impossible 
possession for a younger son—you see.” 

He turned then and strode from the room, :he 
picture of a martyr working out his own doom. 

He did not once glance back, nor did Bernard 
recall] him. The color faded from her cheek, but 
she quietly turned back to her butter-printing, her 
unsteady fingers losing some of their artistic 
deftness—that wasall. So he really meant that the 
Barren Ridge should stand as a barrier between 
them? Well,sobe it. Fate had all along seemed 
to decree that they should walk apart forever. 
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There seemed to be no level on which two such 
over-proud souls could meet. 

Louisa, coming to the buttery to take her part 
in the evening’s work there, found her young 
mistress molding the butter pats in a feverish 
hurry. 

« Laws, Miss Bernit,” cried the girl, surprised 
to find so much of the work unaccomplished. 
“You must er had a uncommon sight to do dis 
evenin’, You go rest yourself now, an’ lemme 
finish. Ef your fingers is de sweetes’, mine's de 
toughes,’ Len’ me de paddle; you’se tired—dat’s 
plain ter see,” 

“TI believe you may finish, Louisa,” Bernard 
said, feeling quite hysterically disposed as she 
hastily washed her hands, and removed her great 
apron, “I’ve just heard news which has excited 
me—made me nervous, J suppose.” 

“ IT hope ’twant no bad news,” rejoined the girl, 
looking concerned. 

This time her young mistress did laugh hysteri- 
cally. “No, not bad news; at least you, and 
Uncle Peter, and Mammy Segis will not think so. 
Mr. Wooten has just been to tell me that we, 
grandpa and I, are to be the rich Yorkes of 
Ridgeway, once more.” 

« Bless dé Lord fer dat much,” cried Louisa, 
flourishing her paddle. “Whew! but it’ll be a 
scrumptious thing for us colored uns, dat’s belonged 
to you Yorkes, ter hold dere heads ’bove dese poor 
white folks, an’ niggers too fer dat matter, dat’s 
got ter thinkin they’s ez good ez we uns.” 

« At least,” said the young mistress, kindly, “ if a 
day of prosperity has dawned for Ridgeway, you, 
Uncle Peter, Mammy Segis, and all who have 
clung to the Yorkes in their day of adversity, 
shall lose nothing. Yes, it will be good to be rich 
at last.” 

In despite of the triumphant assurance of her 
words, though, Miss Yorke left the buttery, and 
pursued her way to the house, in no enviable frame 
of mind. Entering from the side veranda she en- 
countered Mammy Segis just within the hall. 


CHAPTER XII. 

There was an unusual glow of excitement blend- 
ing with the duskiness of the withered cheek of 
the stately, turbaned ‘dame, as she quickened her 
steps to meet her foster-child. Miss Yorke saw 
that she had heard the wonderful news, but kindly 
waited for her to speak. 

“Hey, chile, yer- dun no’ guess what rare 
gwines on dere’s already bin here in de house. 
Peter, an’ Granville, an’ me’s jes been servin’ 
wine, an’ cheese, an’ crackers, ter a lot o’ gemmen 
what’s been wi’ de ole marster in his lib’ry. Sich 
er writin’ o’ papers dey’s had, an’ er talkin’ "bout 
dat wonderful ’skivery at de Ridge, what’s ter 
make de Yorkeses hold dere heads wi’ de best 0’ 
de lan’ yit. You knows. ’bout dat, honey, fer I 





hear yer cousin tell de ole gemmen he'd been, 
tellin’ you. Lord, Lord, chile,” with a gesture a 
up-flung hands, expressing a peculiar degree of 
African fervor, “dat dese ole eyes done beak 
spared ter see dis day! Bless de Lor’, bless a, _ 
Lor’, dat my lamb, my beauty, shall walk de airth 

like a queen in her satin and dimonds,” : 

Bernard smiled half sadly as the withered old 
hand was laid upon her shoulder with a tremulons 
pressure. 

“Ah! Momsie,” she said, bending her 
white cheek to touch the dusky fingers, which, 
‘had wrought but the ministrations of love for her 
her life long, “in riches or in poverty, you and | 
must be always to each other just what we haye 
ever been. If I am to be wealthy, my greates 
joy will be to feel that I can make those I love 
comfortable and happy. But what of those 
tlemen, and of my grandfather? I trust they are 
not exciting or wearying him too much.” 

« No, no, chile. De gemmen is gone a bit ago, 
Dey was in er monsrous hurry ter git a lawyer ter 
draw de papers; an’ dey’s comin’ agin termorrow 
wi’ er magistrate, an’ er lot er parade, ter finish 
the thing in style, Peter say; an’ dat nigger lis 
tened wi’ open ears, he did. Lor’, Lor, honey 
dat Peter’s ready ter cut a pigeon-wing, he is, ef 
he is ole.” 

“ Where is Uncle Peter?” asked the*young mis. 
tress, smiling. 

“He said he'd jes step down ter conduct 
gemmen through de turnpike gate.” 

Miss Yorke smiled again at this premature re. 
assumption of one of the old-time formalities of 
Ridgeway, then asked, quickly : 3 

“ Are grandpapa and Mr. Wooten still in the 
library ?” 

“I lef’ em in dere awhile back, an’ Granville 
had done give Mr. Wooten his letters dat come m 
de mail, jes’ ez I come out ter go ter de dairy for’ 
you. He had jes bruk one curious, foreign-lookia’ 
one, an’ wuz readin’ it. ‘’Peared ter me he 
seemed mensrous troubled ’bout it, somehow,” 

“Mr. Wooten seemed troubled?” asked Ber 
nard, quickly. 

“ Dat he did. He walked up an’ down, quick 
an’ bothered like ; but I couldn’t see his face.” 

« I hope he hasn’t heard bad news,” said Miss 
Yorke, feeling concerned. “One of his family ~ 
was ill when he heard from England last.” 

«I trus’ dat nothin’ but good ’ll ever come ter — 
dat young man. De Lord put dem rocks in de 
Barren Ridge, certain; but me an’ Peter cant 
help thinkin’ dat dere dey mought a laid twill de 
judgment day, but fer Marse Ashby. An’ mean! 
him wishes you ter give our respecs an’ § 
him, ef he is a furriner.” 

Miss Yorke laughed blithely, while the 
tint deepened to a marvelous richness on hem 
cheek. Ld 

“ He shall certainly hear of your good opini 
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Fim, Momsie,” she answered with another nod 
‘pismile, as she tripped away. 
Her pride and shyness being wholly conquered 
“py this simple estimate of the worth of her cousin, 
she directly on to the library, where she ex- 
to:find him and Col. Yorke. 
were together in there, conversing earn- 
, but at the very threshold. She suddenly 
checked by the sound of some peculiarly 
strong emotion in the voice which, as usual, was 
nixed in speaking to her somewhat deafened 
nt. 
Had he not said that he must leave Ridgeway 
without delay ? 
She listened intently. It was now the low, 
courteous tones of the old cojonel, confirming her 


«So you think it necessary to leave here by the 
pidnight train ? Perhaps it would be best, as you 
might be able to catch the first steamer going out 
io Liverpool. But you will be a sad loss to us, my 

” 


Bernard waited to hear no more. Heart-sick, 
snd feeling desperately forlorn, she stole’ away to 
avineshaded covert at the upper end of the porch. 
Soily, silently she crept into the hammock, half 

hidden by the drooping tendrils of jasmine and 
dematis, and lying quite still, thought of the dreary 
prospect ahead of her. 

He was going away, then, from the very sight 
snd sound of this prosperity that had come to her. 
Well, after all, was it anything worse than the 
measure of pride she had meted out for him? 

The evening shades thickened about her covert. 
‘But presently a well-known foot-fall caused her to 
gart up in the hammock; and, a moment later, 
astalwart figure advanced into the boundary of 
moonlight beyond her retreat. She sat tensely 
wil, Perhaps he had only come out on the ve- 
moda for a turn o: twe in the fresh air, and he 
might not see her there in the shadows. But, 
though Mr. Ashby Wooten’s steps were slower 
than usual, and somehow expressed to her a 
wearifulness of sorrow like unto her own, they 
neither stopped nor turned aside until he was quite 
within reach of her hiding-place. 

“I thought I might find you here,” he said, as 
he parted the vines and stepped within their 
shadow. « None of the servants knew where you 
were; but they said you had returned from the 
dairy some time ago.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I finished my work 
there, and came to the house long ago.” 

“Why did you not come to the library, then?” 
he asked, suspiciously. “We were waiting for 
youthere, I had news to tell you.” 

“I know it,” she answered, quickly. « You 
ate going to leave Ridgeway to-night.” 

“Ves,” he said, trying to scan her face. “I 


leave tonight, and, as soon as may be, sail for 
” 





“I hardly thought you would go from us so 
soon,” she said, with an effort. “Grandpapa and 
I will miss you greatly.” 

“T scarcely dared to hope that you would miss 
me,” he said, significantly. “You will presently 
be’so overwhelmed with social greatness as the 
grand Lady of Ridgeway, that you will not have 
the time or inclination to lament the defection of 
an, adherent so unimportant.” 

She put out her hand with a gesture of rebuke 
or of entreaty, he scarcely knew which; but, all 
the same, he seized the hand as she was drawing 
it back, and held it tightly. 

“ Are you sorry for my going ?” he asked, pas- 
sionately. 

“ Why should I be sorry?” she asked, though 
he felt her fingers tremble and lie nerveless in his 
clasp. “You go of your own free will. It seems 
to me that only an English kinsman would shrink 
from entering into the joy of his kindred in a re- 
gained fortune.” 

His grasp on the poor, little, crushed fingers 
tightened. 

“You are ungenerous. You do not under- 
stand,” he said, hurriedly. “Is it not right I 
should go, dear? You have not heard, have you, 
that he, my Uncle Anthony Wooten, is dead ?” 

“Qh!” she gasped, in grieved astonishment. 

«“ Yes, he was ili, you know, when last I heard 
from England. I should have gone to him then, 
perhaps, for he has been the best of uncles to me. 
But I did not dream he was dangerously ill—and, 
indeed, he died suddenly at last: a stroke of 
some kind. I must go now, for it seems that I 
inherit his large property under his will.- He had 
no children, and I was a favorite with him al- 
ways.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Yorke, again feeling stunned. 
Then she suddenly withdrew her hand from his, - 
and rising, passed swiftly out from the shadowed 
alcove into the splendor of the moonlighted 
veranda. Wooten speedily followed her. 

«What is it, cousin Bernard ?”’ he asked, sur- 
prised and troubled by her sudden withdrawal. 
«What do you mean? Oh, my darling, do not 
turn from me now, when at last my heart and lips 
are both unsealed for you.” 

“That is just it,” she returned, in suppressed 
tones of disappointment. “It seems that gold 
alone has the power to make or mar our destiny. 
Tell me,” stepping back a pace, as he moved im- 
petuously towards her, “is it pride or love that 
impels you to seek me, now that your golden 
bridge has been built, and a golden key has un- 
locked the door of confession.” 

She could not wave him back now. 

“Proud Bernard,” he said with a quick, ex- 
ultant laugh, as he passed his arm about the 
slender moonlighted figure; “do you not know 
that pride was conquered before I had gotten out 
of sight of the buttery this afternoon? In fact it 
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was slain, I think, by the first glimpse I had of 
you with that greasy streak adorning your beau- 
tiful nose; and doubtless I should have told you 
so then and there, but for the cruel coldness, and 
indifference of your own bearing towards me. 
Besides, dear,” drawing her closer after a very 
un-English fashion, “ was I not to give you a taste 
of the experience your own pride of poverty 
brought to me not long ago? Cruel Bernard, 
think what I suffered, when you left me that 
night.” 

« Ah,” she murmured with a shy half glance 
up at him, “but neither could you guess, could 
you, that I too repented of that folly before the 
mocking-bird had finished his song that evening ?” 

An early out-going steamer certainly carried 
the Hon. Ashby Wooten towards the shores of his 
white-cliffed Albion. In due course of time, how- 
ever, an incoming ship as promptly returned him 
to the land of his adoption, where, his heart being 
moored, his bark of destiny naturally found its 
fairest anchorage. 

One year later the Barren Ridge was resound- 
ing to the strokes of pick and shovel, and was 
rocking, too, under the whirr of machinery and 
furnace blasts. Ridgeway had, of course, already 
begun to lose something of its atmosphere of 
stately repose, but had doubtless gained in its air 
of English comfort, blending with the American 
aspect it presented of thrift and unstinted outlay. 

These innovations were happily offset, however, 
by the old-time urbanity and courtesy of the old 
Virginian Master of the Demesne, and the no less 
Stately dignity of the white-kerchiefed house- 
keeper, Mammy Segis, to say nothing of the grave 
decorum and philosophic serenity of Madam 
Wooten’s chief butler and factotum, Uncle Peter. 
If more were needed to perfect Ridgeway in the 
eyes of the Hon. Anglo-American husband, he 
doubtless found the requisite in the growing love- 
liness and matronly graces of his wife—the fair 
Misygess of Ridgeway. 

THE END. 


MRS. MYRICK’S LESSON. 
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Certainly, the wall over the parlor mantel 
looked very bare to Mrs. Myrick’s eyes. Her 
next-door neighbors—Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Bland— 
each rejoiced in the possession of a new mirror, 
hung within the week. Mrs. Myrick had 
“dropped in on ” Mrs, Bell, and found Mrs. 
Bland already there; the three had canvassed 
rival firms, different styles, the merits and defects 
of walnut vs. gilt, craved vs. plain, canopy tops 
vs. arch, and had then adjourned in a body to 
Mrs. Bland’s to compare admiring notes. In the 
gray of the twilight, Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Myrick 
had parted at the door, and Mrs. Myrick, “ with a 





smile on her lip” but a shadow on her h 


crossed her cosy threshold, and paused in the onas 
folding doors for a dissatisfied glance aroung ane 
pretty little parlor. The gas was turned low, but 


the warm-hued carpet and furniture, the glint ang 
gleam of cornices and dainty ornaments, the 


white keyboard of the open piano with its scattered” 


music, and the dim vision of clustering blossoms 
in the mantel vase, made up an attractive picture 
which lacked no element of cheerfulness to 
eye save hers. She saw only the wide expanse of 
pale gray above the mantle, with what she way 
pleased to term “that miserabie speck of a thing” 
dotted upon it: How one’s tastes change! $he 
had even coveted the “miserable speck” when 
her artist cousin brought its counterpart from 
abroad, and it had cost her husband no little 
trouble and expense (for him) to have the engray. 
ing ready to greet her when she came down 
stairs for the first time after Arthur's birth. What 
had “ come over” the little woman, that she.conld 
look coldly and disdainfully upon it, when such 
memories clustered around it? Mrs. Myrick, like 
Czesar, was ambitious, and, like Czesar’s, it grew 
upon her with baleful effect. 

“Mamma, mamma!” chorused the baby yoices 
over the stair-rail. “Is ’oo tum home? Tym ~ 
‘ight up here, ’ight away!” And the little fee 
and hands beat a tempestuous tatoo, to ay 
accompaniment of chuckles and gurgling laughs, 
enough, one would have thought, to drive 4 
legion of blue imps into the waste places of 
Egypt. But Mrs. Myrick scarcely heard them 
Mrs. Pell’s last words were ringing in her ears, 

‘«The idea, Mrs. Myrick, of those Blands 
copying one’s very parlor. If it had been you, 
now, I would not mind it in the least—your honse 
has such an air, you know. But it is too badto 
have them set up an imitation. She may my 
what she pleases, but I know she never gave one 
cent over $100 for that glass. I saw them at 
Vaughan’s, but I told Mr. Bell 7 mst have one 
from Ives, although it did double the price, I 
would not give house-room to anything less thana 
$200 mirror, and ¢f#at is not half as nice as] 
would like to have it.” 

One hundred doliars!—two hundred dollar! 
Over and over the words repeated themselves in 
Mrs. Myrick’s mind. 

“It might as well be one thousand and two 
thousand,” she said, fretfully, pushing the children 
aside. “Don’t Robbie! Don’t Arthur! Mammals 
tired. Where on earth is nurse?” Some om 
crossed the room towards her chamber-door. 

“ Tired, dear?” said the cheery voice that had 
never failed to greet her tenderly. “I can't have 
that, bonny lassie. Little men, take yourselves 





off to Mary now. They wanted to follow me 
round while I packed up, you see.” " 

“Packed up!” exclaimed Mrs. Myrick, be 
wildered. 
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“Yes; I have to take a run over to New York 


%r a day or two. Sherman’s got himself into a 
decidedly tight place, they fear, and I am to ferret 
jtout. No; you need not bother, pet. Sit down 
‘here and talk to me while you have a chance. 
You will find it a desert waste of silence after I 
am gone, 1 know ;” and he laughingly pushed her 
jnto a chair beside the valise he was hurriedly, but 
deftly, filling from the bureau drawer. 

Mrs. Myrick said nothing. She sat looking on, 
jalf'sad, half sullen, provoked with herself, and 
gable to overcome herself. 

| #What have you been doing ?” he asked, pres- 
aly, with quick concern. “You have not been 
far,and you have not certainly been at work in 


- that rig. What has tired you so? 


#Qh—I don’t know, Jack. Everything. It is 
all so tiresome !” 

Her husband straightened himself, and stood 
joking down at her, hair brushes in one hand, 
collars in the other. Not a very heroic figure, 

ps—short and rather fat—but with a fair, 
fresh face, and honest, clear eyes, that won the 
for of all. Mrs. Myrick waited, pulling idly at 
the fringe of her wrap; but he said not a word, 
god in a minute went on quietly with his task. 

“She’s got some woman’s whim in her head 
pow. If I say nothing she will forget it sooner,” 
he thought, with the wisdom men have so much 
more than women. It takes a man to put into 
words that truth of Will Carleton’s poem : 


“Things that we ‘kink may sometimes fall back 
dead, 

But God himself can’t ‘ill them when they're 

said.” 

Mr. Myrick had tested this by experience, and 
well knew that the “ talking things over” women 
somuch delight in, in nine cases out of ten, only re- 
sults in deeper feeling and greater disappointment, 
ifthat feeling must be set aside in the end. So, 
while he was just his own tender, happy-natured 
self, petting his wife and babies, joking, planning, 
packing, eating, and saying “ good-bye,” all in his 
earnest, hearty way, whose pleasantness no one 
could resist, he neither sought nor gave an open- 
ing for the grievance too evidently lingering in his 
wife’s mind. How many, many times she thanked 
God for it later, he never knew. 

He was gone, and the babies were in bed, the 
house quiet—the very streets almost deserted. 
Mrs. Myrick had plenty of time now for her 
broodings, and she indulged them. That coveted 
mitror might have been some magic glass in 
which she saw distorted and exaggerated the 
“days of her life,” and the phantoms of the fu- 
ture. It would be but a vain and useless task to 
follow out the worse than idle wanderings of this 
really fortunate woman among women, who had 
admitted to her councils the contamination of a 
tilly, frivolous, evil-inclined neighbor. What cause 
had she for one repining thought—so well be- 





loved, so tenderly sheltered, wearing the honor of 
motherhood upon a placid brow no wasting agony 
of ill health or shadow of disgrace had ever dark- 
ened? Her home was comfortable and pretty— 
her very wardrobe lacked no dainty adjunct, al- 
beit the fabrics were simple, and the number of 
toilettes limited. Yet there she sat, far into the 
night, working busily with feverish fingers, fretting, 
rebelling, planning, determining, turning her little 
world into a very chaos, in order to evolve a par- 
lor mirror. Poor little fool! 

It was later than usual when she woke the next 
morning, and she felt strangely dull and weary. 
The breakfast table, with its one plate and lonely 
cup and saucer, was not provocative of appetite. 
She could hear the children rioting in the nursery, 
with all their father’s happy glee; and the sounds 
reminded her most unpleasantly of certain half 
contemptuous complaints against that genial, 
kindly, easy-going nature, which had marred her 
mood the previous evening. But the morning had 
brought better thoughts, at least, if she was not 
quite “ out of the wood ” yet, and she checked the 
impulse to send a sharp message to the little fel- 
lows, going on silently and mechanically with her 
toast and egg, and vaguely wondering how she 
was to get through the day. How, indeed! 

Mary, going softly from the room, re-opened the 
door with a startled face. In the dusk of the hall 
Mrs. Myrick caught sight of a tall, dark figure, 
hesitating and uncertain. 

«“ Who is that?” she cried out sharply. “Oh, 
Charley, how you frightened me! Come in. 
Have you had your breakfast? Jack is away, and 
I am too lonely to eat.” 

“J don’t think I care for anything—lI have not 
been to breakfast, but it does not matter. I 
thought—perhaps ”—and he stopped abruptly and 
confusedly, looking down at her from what seemed 
an immense height. 

« What has happened to the train? That is it, 
I know. Where is my husband?” There was 
something in her voice she could hear herself, and 
never, never forget—so strangely, intensely calm 
and horrorful, so far removed from the wild fear, 
and grief, and love that came surging in upon her. 
Young Myrick was further shaken out of all the 
semblance to sense he had hitherto retained. 

“I don’t know, Lucy,” he blurted out. “He 
can’t be found. We thought he might have 
telegraphed to you. Thomson met him at the 
office with some letters and saw him start, and 
that’s the last. The train went all to smash just 
beyond Newark.” 

«“ Oh, Charley, Charley!” she cried out pitifully, 
and dropped at his feet. Not into a merciful 
unconsciousness, but simply because all strength 
seemed stricken from her with the sense of loss. 
He was gone, and God knew her sin against him 
in those miserable hours of repining, and longing 
for another lot. The lightning flash of memory 
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set instantly before her, in livid hues, the guilt 
and folly, the vile ingratitude and worse than 
useless visions of that mood. She ad deen so 
happy, she knew now, so blessed! And she had 
failed to render a due return. How dare she 
murmur at her swift reward ! 

Perplexed and stunned, Charley Myrick tried in 
vain to comfort her with words and deeds. He 
lifted her into an arm-chair, rang the bell and 
called through the door for Mary, poured out a 
flood of conjectures, questions, vague soothings, 
which she neither heeded nor repulsed. One 
thought alone possessed her. Her husband was 
gone, and her love for him had known a shadow— 
she had proved herself unworthy. For Mrs. 
Myrick’s idea of wifely love and fealty had ever 
been a high one. “For better, for worse,” with 
her, had meant with content when anything fell 
short of the “better,” without repining when it 
reached the “worse.” And for what an utter 
trifle had she forfeited her consciousness of fulfill- 
ing her ideal! Oh, the bitter memory of those 
last evening’s hours! 

There was a confused noise, and a hurried tread 
on the stairs. Charley Myrick dashed at the door, 
Mary gave an Irish shout of joy, Mrs. Myrick was 
suddenly caught from her chair into a very living 
clasp. 

« Bless ‘my soul, Charley !—how could you ter- 
rify her so? I am all right, Lucy—not a scratch 
nor a bruise. I could not get out for a while, 
there was such a jam; and then, I concluded to 
come straight home. I was sure I would get 
here before it was out in the papers you read, my 
darling. There, there!” 

The cheery voice failed, and the two cluag to 
each other in a silence more eloquent than words. 
Charley Myrick softly withdrew, and Mary, sitting 
on the kitchen stair, covered her face with her 
white apron, and had it out in national style. 

Mrs. Myrick kept her own counsel. There are 
a great many things in life that belong only to God 
and one’s heart, and purely mental sins are among 
them. Mrs. Myrick was not a deep thinker, but 
she did know that she could never explain to any- 
one the whole process and gradation of her state 
of mind that night, in any way that could make 
clear the guilt she felt. So she kept it all to her- 
self, and Jack wondered sometimes at the inten- 
sity he could feel in her devotion to him, fond as 
she had ever been. For a long time there was a 
tender shadow on her pretty face, and a sweet 
subduing of her whole manner. 

‘ The artist cousin came over from New York 
with Jack when he finally accomplished his busi- 
ness trip. 

« What a horrible thing that accident was!” she 
exclaimed. “Lucy, how did you survive the 
fright? Did you really think Jack was killed ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Lucy, softly, “I 
did not kink at all. I just suffered.” 


‘your parlor mantle. 
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Jack bent down and kissed her, and the og 
looked on with kindly sympathy. 

« By-the-by,” she said, after a moment’s silen, 
“how glad I am you have not taken up 
horrid Philadelphia fashion of a great ¢ 
As if there could be a yu 
or an outlook through a chimney! The 4 
houses everywhere are getting rather shy of 
rors, at any rate. A little bit here and there, op 
panel door, is quite enough to brighten a 2 i, 
and add to it that glint and shimmer of white 
that water adds to a landscape. A pair of 
sconces, now, would be just the thing.” 

“Would they?” said Jack; “then she aha 
have them. Our neighbors are making 
selves very fine, indeed, and Lucy’s parlor need 
not look shabby.” 

“No, no, dear—not yet, please! No mirron 
yet!” pleaded Lucy, with a shudder. «J shou 
always see in them the horror of that morning 
she thought; “ but it was a blessed lesson,” 
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Over the fields with her dog Rover comes 
Kate Nicholls, her hands full of letters, but . 
thoughts far away from the precious freight, and 
only intent upon winning the race Rover 
thinks will be his. In consequence, when they 
arrive at the house-door her hands are 
and a young girl, quietly ensconced with a book 
on the piazza steps, hears a very dolorous yoig 
exclaim, “Oh, Hester I have dropped the ma 
Do come and help me look for it!” 

Thus adjured by her careless younger § 
Hester drops her book, and then witha 
tied-on hat she is out of the garden-gate and 
the fields beyond, with Kate and Rover 
On they go, peering from side to side—ay 
dashing frantically at a piece of white paper, now 
running to where Rover is making some grand 
demonstrations, over that turns out to be only 
trail in the grass, then slowly on again, turning 
the grass up with their feet as they go. “On 
never knows,” sadly says Hester, “ what is ina 
letter; if we never find these, I shall ner 
there was something very important.” 

The search is successful at last, however: 
with a very bright face Hester finds a 
the heap a letter for herself from a favorite Ne 
York uncle. Surely one never knows what o 
may lose by a reckless letter-carrier! This 
to be an invitation for Hester to go on a 
party, and her life is not so full of changes 
she likes to think of losing such a pone 
this promises to be. 

A happy, well-filled life, however, it has 
though almost all of it has been spent im a 
village in the eastern part of Long Island, @ 
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= jonal month in the winter with the Howards, 
: jer cousins in New York, being the extent of her 
wveties. Fortunately Hester is blessed with a 


Brpy ntare capable of getting a great deal of 
wnt out of the small things of life. Left 

































g herless, She has early learned to take care and 
bea ibility ; but neither have hurt her sweet and 
The gerry disposition, only added a little more dignity 
hy of i her pretty, graceful manner. You may not 
here, ora M jhink her beautiful, but she is certainly very 
1 2 Tom, BH garming. Her physique is too slight perhaps for 
vhite light H some tastes; but the daily baths in the sea, and 
- pai of B jer active life, with an occasional ride on some 
grand for her father or a drive by his side, has 
she shall gent the warm blood to bloom in rich roses on her 
ng them § cheeks, and her dark blue eyes with their darker 
rlor -néej shes are bright with healthful life. 
She is a type of an Amertican girl that one is 
O mirrors to think may be found in many of our 
'T should iet country homes. Her dresses are well-cut 
homing” B sod tastefully worn, and her bright, wavy hair as 
n.” arranged as from the hands of a maid. 
She needs no dancing-master to improve her 
TORY. walk—it is graceful naturally—and, thanks to the 
" @ ition of her city cousins, many a waltz has she 
_# had with Kate to the music of their father’s violin. 
Just now, the excitement caused by the antici- 
nes pretty MH meted trip gives the finishing touch to her girlish 
- but her prettiness ; and her father’s eyes, as they meet him 
ight, and Bo their homeward walk, go from her face to the 
evidently § jeter, and from the letter td her face again. The 
hen they explanation is soon given by impetuous Kate, who, 
© emply, § very proud of the role she is to play as house- 
h 2 book keeper, wishes to smooth away all obstacles to the 
Ous volte plan. 
the mai, } Happily, Judge Nicholls is as glad of the holi- 
' &f day for Hester as the two girls are; so the an- 
jer sister, BH swer goes back to New York that Hester will 
a hastily § meet the train on which the party will be as it 
and into § passes through their station on its way to Green- 
ollowing, port, There they are all to take the yacht. 
de—aoy § Such “ good-byes” as have to be said on the 
per, tO" BH happy morning !—so many last directions for Kate, 
he grad BH such injunctions to her father to take care of him- 





sif! But at last every thing is finished ; and much 
io early for the train she stands waiting by her 







+ “One B father’s side. 
t isa A very merry party it is that awaits her as she 
ays think BH enters the car ; and a chorus of voices say, “ Here, 





Hester ””"—‘« Hester, come and sit by me.” So 
that Hester is quite bewildered, not wanting to 
dfiend any one. Her Cousin Gracie settles the 
matter, however, by catching hold of her dress 
and gently pulling her into the seat beside her—a 
young man who had occupied it before being un- 
ceremoniously dismissed with, “O, Tom—do get 
up. I want Hester.” 

Said Tom being the owner of the yacht, and 
Miss Gracie’s intended, is a person of some conse- 
quence; but he bears his ejection very meekly, 
and is soon afterwards rewarded by a pretty shy 
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glance of thanks, mingled with a little sauciness, 
which his lady-love condesends to throw to his end 
of the car. 

Hester cannot make out how many there are in 
the party. She sees a number of faces besides 
those of her two pretty cousins, Grace and Flsie; 
their brother Jack, and her uncle and aunt. They 
all seemed to welcome her as she came in, but she 
has to. ask Grace who they all are. A handsome, 
stylishly-dressed girl sitting near them, Grace 
says, is Nellie Howard, who will some day be her 
sister-in-law. There the little brunette with Elsie 
is Miss Seabury, a young lady from Boston. Two 
of the gentlemen are college friends of Tom’s, 
then that tall, well-built, blonde Englishman, is a 
Mr. Edward Haughton, son of Sir Robert Haugh- 
ton, and some second or third cousin of the How- 
ard’s. ‘Tom’s father is English, you know,” 
Grace says by way of explanation. Then adds, 
“Mr. Haughton is just perfection, we all think; ” 
and Hester thinks, a little scornfully, ¢hat it’s just 
like American girls to rave over anything Eng- 
lish. 

Then and there she mentally resolves to be on 
her guard. 

When they arrive in Greenport she is intro- 
duced to all, and finds herself walking up the vil- 
lage street with this same Englishman whom she 
has decided to let alone. He is in such good 
spirits, so merry and bright, that she thaws unwit- 
tingly. Very sweet and trim she looks, too, in her 
well-fitting dark-blue dress, and broad-brimmed 
sailor hat, with its blue scarf, and a knot of red 
ribbon at her throat. Her gloves and shoes are 
perfect, which is saying a great deal, as many a 
girl can tell—but Hester is always fortunate that 
way. 

By the time they reached the yacht, which is 
moored not far from the station, they are very 
good friends. Once on board, what a view they 
get!—it is worth a trip across the Atlantic. The 
beautiful bay stretches before them, its waters 
blue as the summer sky, its surface dotted with the 
white sails of other boats. Long Island keeps 
guard over them on one side, while Sheter Island 
with its green banks and friendly hotels, invites 
them to come over; but on they go—the breeze is 
fresh, and soon they have nothing but the long 
stretch of Orient Point, and then they enter the 
open Sound. 

What a day it has been! One could not get 
such another in a whole summer, Hester thinks; 
and a little prayer of thanksgiving ascends. Does 
she think the day has been made for her, do you 
suppose? It is a happy thought, at least; are not 
the hairs of our head all numbered ? 

The night is as fair as the day. It is full moon, 
and on they sail. Jupiter shines his brightest, and 
the lights of the various vessels that they pass, 
seem veritable will o’ the wisps. 

Mrs. Osborne, a little afraid of the night wind, 
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goes below; but the young people will not 
succumb till ten o’clock; and consequently turn 
sentimental. Some one suggests a verse of poetry 
from each, and so they go on. Grace is very 
happy, nestled up by Tom. Elsie has begun a 
desperate firtation with one of Tom’s friends, 
Teddy, to which name the broad-shouldered 
English cousin answers, is by Bessie Seabury, 
whose bright eyes look brighter in the moonlight. 
She is doing her best to be amusing, and is 
succeeding wonderfully. Hester is by het cousin 
Jack, who is happy for once. Hester has been 
his ideal since a boy, and she has been unusually 
kind to-day. Poor youth, he really has been the 
victim of Hester’s fight against the English 
mania. She cannot help that she enjoys 
«“ Teddy’s” hearty laugh, that she thinks his voice 
one of the sweetest she ever heard, that she 
notices how thoughtful and attentive he is to every 
one, especially her aunt. But she will help 
putting herself in his way, (watching and hoping 
that he will come up and walk or talk with her,) 
as she knows Bessie Seabury does almost un- 
consciously. So her cousin Jack has been a safe 
refuge. ; 

When her turn comes for a verse, like a little 
goose she recites with great fervor Tennyson’s 
lines ending, : 

“True hearts are more than cvuronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood,” 
then thinks she has been rude, and blushes to the 
tips of her little ears. Fortunately, nobody else’s 
thoughts have been running in the same direc- 
tion, and they only think that Hester has chosen a 
trite quotation, and wait the next one’s turn. 

As they get to the end of their number, the task 
is changed into a verse of a sony, sang by each. 
When Hester’s turn comes for this, to make all 
right—being secretly ashamed of herself—she 
sings, with a pretty little bow to Teddy, the first 
verse of “God Save the Queen.” They all take 
up the chorus, and as the old familiar strains ring 
out, the English guest no longer feels that he is 
with strangers, but true friends; and when the 
party breaks up for the night, he takes Hester's 
hand ina warm good-night clasp, and thanks her 
for the pleasure she has given him. Oh, Hester, 
Hester !—where now are your good resolutions ? 

So the days and nights go on. Sometimes 
sailing into New London Harbor, up by the aris- 
tocratic Pequod- House, on its bed of emerald 
green—then by Old Lynne and Saybrook, finding 
some friends at Fenwick Hall and its pretty cot- 
tages, then out again—each summer day a picture 
for memory to carry. 

After that first night Hester can never go back 
to the old footing with Mr. Haughton. The bar- 
rier has broken down, and she has to take the 
consequences, If she ensconces herself away 
off from ‘the others with her sketching-book and 
pencil. a-friendly yoice says, “Don’t mind the, 








Miss Nicholls,” and the blonde head’ of 

comes into sight. If Jack beguiles her jnte 
cabin for a game of chess, some errand ¢} 
sure to demand this same individual’s atten 
Then how natural, when the game is over 
she should be escorted on deck, and a yp Bi 
promenade begun. ; 

Hester enjoys it all vastly, it must be ae 
The little arguments which they have, in which, 
if she comes off the conqueror, he seems 
delighted as if it was his own victory—the 
appreciation of every little telling point she 
and undisguised admiration of her 
—the care taking that she gets, if the wind is fresh, 
a shawl for her shoulders or a rug for her feet. 
—it is all very, very nice; unless, as it will some 
times, the thought comes that perhaps she is being 
studied as a type, and that in the note-book which 
Teddy carries, she will be put down with Grace 
and Elsie, Tom’s sister and Bessie Seabury, as 
“ American girls whom I have met.” 

Hester is not perfect; but why the idea of 
thus classified with such pleasant interesting girls 
should spoil a whole summer afternoon jg 3 
mystery. That it does 1s true; for after some such 
thought poor Teddy is unmircifully snubbed, 
so, not unnaturally, betakes . himself to 
genial quarters; whilst Hester in 
flirts a great deal more than she likes with Allen 
Vinton, ana is vexed with herself for being vered 
that Bessie Seabury seems to be having such 4 
happy time, and that Nellie Howard, with he 
dignified, elegant ways, condescends to laugh and 
jest- with her English cousin, till between them 
both he seems to be fast forgetting that there is 
such another person as Hester Nicholls, Thes 
she sighs for her quiet home, and wonders how 
her father and Kate are getting on without her, 
and begins to wish that she had never left them, 
till Tom coming up very opportunely, says, “ Hester 
wont you sing for us?” One by one they gather 
round her, for Hester’s songs have become a 
pleasure to them all. Her voice is sweet, and’ 
thanks to some good lessons and her fathers 
training, well cultivated. 

By and by Grace’s pretty alto joins in, and 
Tom’s bass, and before they stop, a mine of plese 
ure is discovered in a clear tenor that comes from 
Mr. Haughton’s direction. Then Hester thinks 
no more of home, but as the music goes on she 
quietly withdraws her voice-and sits and dreamy 
Somebody has left them a legacy, and her father, 
Kate, and herself, are taking a trip to Europe; and 
she wonders, if they meet this aristocratic young 
Englishman in their wanderings, will he be@ 
bright and friendly as he is now, or cold and 1 
served as she fancies he might be if he liked, 
Does Sir Robert Haughton resemble his som, she 
wonders; and then she mentally draws a portrait 
of the mother and sisters she has had so well de 
scribed, of the pleasant English home and—somé 
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says “Dreaming, Miss Nichols ?” then looking 
9, she sees the hero of her dreams camly seating 


- Her fair face, on which the 


, plainly tells him the dreams are not to be 
told for the asking; so with kindly tact he ignores 
her little discomfiture, and makes some remarks, 

idently at random. Hester’s former mood has 


; pot entirely left her, however, and to hide whatever 


softening thoughts she may just have had, she 
chooses to take this same remark as a challenge 
jo battle. Poor Teddy, with the best intentions in 
the world, is drawn on into open combat. They go 
from bad to worse; for Teddy, with one of the 
sweetest of tempers, has his weak points, and 
Hester, naughty girl, has learned them; but, her 

ishment comes at last. She rises full of wrathful 


 giischief, to make one of her most telling speeches, 


and stepping back with disdainful mockery, fin- 
ishes with a sweeping courtesy, when in her ex- 
citement she catches her foot in something, loses 
her balance, and in a moment is overboard. 

” What else happens she does not know, till she 
finds her head on her auntie’s lap, Grace chafing 
her hands, and everybody watching with the 
utmost anxiety ; whilst Mr. Haughton, in dripping 
garments, is standing a little apart from the rest. 
As she opens her eyes he comes eagerly forward, 
but is promptly carried off by Tom, with the 
exclamation, “ Now it is time to look after you, old 
fellow.” 

Hester has a half-guilty, miserable feeling that 
her carelessness has been the cause of all this 
anxiety; but so bewildered is she by the shock, 
that she does not realize to whom she owes her 
rescue till, as she recovers, she hears great praise of 
some one’s courage and promptmess; and then the 
remembrance of ‘eddy as he stood on the deck, 
with the water flowing off of him, comes as a sud- 
den revelation. She must ask Grace about it, 
but not just now—when they are quietly together 
in the cabin. Even then the question seems 
hard. If Grace would only not stand so persis- 
tently in front, with her kind offers of heip. A 
bright idea coines to her rescue. 

“Grace, dear, will you please comb out my back 
hair? Thanks, did—no, you didn’t hurt, me. 
Was it—oh, Grace, which of ihe sailors was it got 
me out of the water? Mr. Haughton did ?—oh! 
mun dear, there is aunty calling.” 

Very sweet and penitent she looks when she is 
again allowed on deck. Her lovely hair is 
loosened to dry, and throws a silky veil about 
her. The reaction and excitement has sent the 
blood warmly to her cheeks, and her aunt has 
pinned over her shoulders a pretty blue shawl, 
the exact color of her eyes. 

Mr. Haughton has resumed his wonted appear- 
ance, and is apparently very busy over some fish- 
ing tackle. Every one else seems to have disap- 
peared, and Hester thinks this a most happy 





chance to unburden her grateful heart. Yet, as 
he rises to meet her, all power of speech goes, and 
her eyes must tell what her lips cannot. It is only 
one swift glance, however. A sudden trembling 
seizes. her, a mist floats before her eyes, and with 
a cowardly but irresistible impulse she turns to 
run away; but only a few steps she goes, for her 
dress gatches on a nail, and as she stoops to un- 
fasten it, Teddy stoops too. Her hand is taken in 
his firmtegrasp, and her bent head is raised with 
the other hand, and he says very tenderly, and so 
quietly that she hardly notices the break in his 
voice, 

“ Hester, I love you.” 

It is of no use for her to struggle to evade the 
question she reads in his eye: all her little jealousies, 
her petty antagonisms, have flown, and it is a shy, 
loving look which answers.his. It is evidently 
very satisfactory, for without more ado he takes 
her in his arms and says, “ Now may I take the 
pay for my cold bath this afternoon,” therewith he 
kisses her sweet mouth, her lovely eyes, and 
dainty hair. Well for them it is, that the friendly 
sail hides them from any chance spectator! Then 
he tells her what a strong hold this love has taken 
upon him ; how in the Jast letter they had stopped 
to mail to his father, he had told him of the hope 
he liad of some day bringing to his home a lovely 
American bride. Not that he had intended to try 
his fate so soon, but for the event of this afternoon: 
rather to have asked permission first of her father 
in the orthodox English way. Now, as the old, 
old story has come upon them so unexpectedly, he 
may speak to her uncle and win his consent for 
the engagement to be announced, for very eager he 
seems that all should know the prize he has won. 
At last with a lingering hand-clasp thy part, he to 
look for Mr. Howard, ske to confide in her aunt. 
Evidently Teddy’s conference is satisfactory, for 
soon her uncle finds her, and with a kiss upon her 
upturned face he says, “ Hester, he is a man to 
whom I should have been proud to have given 
either of my daughters.” He tells her, too, that 
Sir Robert trusts his son implicitly, and that his 
wife will be cordially welcomed by all at home. 

What kisses and hand-shakings she receives! 
what plans for the trousseag and wedding are 
made by her enthusiastic cousins !—for the engage- 
ment cannot be a lengthy one, as Mr. Haughton 
says he will not go back to England without his 
wife. However, Hester will not allow any 
arrangements to be made till her own dear father 
has been consulted, and the letter which Teddy 
will mail to him, as they leave the yacht has been 
answered, 

My tale is nearly told—it is a very simple little 
love-story. A few months later, Hester stands by 
her husband’s side on English soil. A sweeter, 
more loved or loving bride, there never was or 
one more cordially met and heartily welcomed to 
ancestral halls, 
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BY A. 7, a wv? 

The scene was a gardéif lying spread beneath 
the soft blue skies and mild perfumed airs of May. 
Birds prolonged their matin songs almost till noon- 
tide amid the sequestered shades of its’ fragrant 
cedars; butterflies flitted on embassies 6f love 
from the stately lily to the superb rose; mifigled 
odors of heliotrope, ambrosia and migfion@tte as- 
cended in delicious incense to the god’ of day, and 
sunbeams danced and glittered:on many an up- 
turned petal that presented to Phoebus the sacrifi- 
cial dew-drops gathered in the silent hours of 
night. It was nature’s morning service. 

There were only two witnesses to this lavish 
outpouring of her treasures—a man and a woman, 
both of them young and comely as Adam and Eve 
in the garden of Eden. They, too, like their great 
prototypes, were a pair of married lovers. As 
they sat ‘neath a screen of blossoming vines, his 
arm entwined caressingly around her clinging 
form, their converse was tender and animated. 
Her gentle tones blended harmoniously with the 
symphony of sound about them. ; 

«“ No, Theodore,” and she turned her shapely 
head upon his shoulder, so that her eyes might 
look with full affection into her husbatid’s face, «I 
could never, should you be taken first, marry 
again. When the heart has onee been mated, as 
mine is now, death does not dissolve the union; 
nor do I believe it possible that the temptation to 
break it could arise, as there is only one true af. 
finity in the world for each soul,” 

A fond but amused smile at his little wife's 
earnestness played round the lips of Theodore 
Lapiece. He lifted the clustering rings of chest- 
nut hair from her ample white brow, and gazed 
with pride upon her countenance of surpassing 
loveliness, 

« And do you think, ‘cara mia,’ if 1 were once 
safely out of the way, that such gifts of intellect 
and such beauty as yours would be permitted to 
lead a lonely existence? Far from it. The many 
rivals for your favorwould drive you to make a 
choice in self-defense, as was the case two years 
ago, when you took pity on me. Or, possibly,” 
lifting his eyebrows expressively, “you contem- 
plate withdrawing from the world altogether, and 
retiring to a nunnery or some such retreat.” 

“Oh, Theodore !—you are ridiculing me; but 
I truly mean what I say. F should not retire from 
society. I think that is affectation. There is no 
more reason why a woman should seclude herself 
from her friends when widowed, then when she 
loses a parent, sister, or brother. lt is natural 
that when grief is new, ere our loss kas: become 
familiar, we shun scenes where a word lightly 
spoken or an allusion to the hallowed past might 
lift the flood-gates of our emotions, that tremble 
sensitive to every touch for so long after an afflic- 





tion. But once they are firmly closed, and 


dear departed enshrined behind them, we » 
forth calmly among our associates, and vf 
allotted part in the drama of life. Yet there ig ys 
more possibility—and should be no more thous 
—of finding another husband’than another fg 
By the way, would it not be a beautiful caste, 
for those whose matches are heaven-made : 
a post-nuptial betrothal, in which they promise to 
be faithful and true, not ‘till death us do part! 
but forever and ever? Come, let us begin the 
fashion by invoking Hymen’s blessings once more, 
here in this rose-scented arbor, under the new 
form, and with still another departure from oy 
first ceremony, as I will place the ring upon youp 
finger this time.” And with playful grace, she 
knelt before him, and drawirg an unique, opal. 
gemmed circlet from her own hand, placed jt 
upon his with these words: 

“TI, Genevieve, take thee, Theodore, to be 
wedded husband, from this day forward, forever 
and ever, and [ seal the compact with a kiss,” 

A twinkle of merriment lighted Lapiece’s fing 
grey eye as he said, “I shall keep this as a 
of your words to-day. Now should I chance, 
when life’s turmoil is over, to meet you on ‘the 
other shore,’ strolling blissfully in company with 
some fine-looking black-haired angel, I will hasten 
to present this talisman, which I feel sure will re - 
instate me and my yellow hair in your favor,” 

The bright little woman could not resist a laugh, 
though it was almost immediately repressed, and 
the mobile lips formed themselves into a bewitch 
ing pout as she protested : 

“I do beg, Theodore, if you insist on mar 
rying me to some one, you will not outrage my 
feelings by describing him as black-haired. | 
detest brunette men. I never saw one in my lie 
who was attractive.” ; 

“Then my kinsman, Theodore St. John, will 
fight against odds in trying to win favor with his 
new cousin, e!:? For his hyperion locks are a 
dark as the midnight sky. Yet it would be queer 
if you should not like him, for he was the 
most accomplished gentleman of my acquait 
tance, even before his late extensive travels. | 
am reminded that I have not notified him, as lit 
tended doing this morning, of the day I saib for 
Liverpool. We will go in-doors now, sweet one, 
that I may write at once, for it is important he 
should meet me there.” z 

He fastened a spray of starry jasmine in he 
curls as they left the bower, and said: 

“I am very proud of you dearest. It will kk 
a grand triumph to me to show ‘ ma chere petite’ 
to Theodore St. John, whose fastidious taste car 
not fail, for once, to be satisfied, and almost a 
equal pleasure to present to you one who com 
mands my highest esteem and gratitude. Ths 
voyage, of necessity, will soon be over, then I wil 
return accompanied by St. John. You must help 
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eto find him a wife here, so that we may retain 
him permanently.” 

Three weeks later Theodore Lapiece left the 
secluded village of Auburn for H—, the nearest 
railroad town, whence he took train for the vessel 
that was to bear him so far from his home and the 

being who made it an earthly paradise for 

s. Although the distance was great, the time 
to be consumed in traversing the vasty deep was 
trifling, and the line to which his ship belonged a 
most reliable one ; so that no fears or pangs beyond 
the ordinary ones of parting temporarily from her 
beloved Theodore, disturbed Genevieve’s breast, 
in bidding him good-bye. But alas, for her trust- 
ing patience, alas, for the brilliant promise of his 
manhood, the voyage was not a prosperous one. 
Adverse gales blew them far out of their course. 
Startling reports were brought to the ship’s 
company, followed in a few days by convincing 
proof, and finally the daily papers were teeming 
with the horrible details of a great disaster in 
mid-ocean. None of the precious human freight 
were rescued save a sailor and a midshipman, 
who two months later returned to confirm the 
distressing tidings that every living soul was lost 
except themselves. 

*Twere needless to dwell upon the cruel sus- 
pense, then leaden despair of the young heart, 
with grief bowed down, that waited in vain for 
the sound of her husband’s hand upon the latch, 
Years passed, and he came not. Five times had 
she kept the anniversary of his departure, with 
agony little less keen than when she first heard 
the dreadful news; for though she had resumed 
her place as a social star, she felt her loss and her 
widowhood as irreparable and permanent. 

An uncle of distinguished position, whose 
mansion in H—, was the rendezvous of a political 
coterie, desired a visit from her of some length. 
He needed her versatile talents and accomplish- 
ments to aid him in conducting a series of 
gayeties necessary to his far-reaching purposes. 


She good-naturedly consented, and soon found 


herself established for the summer in that brilliant 
little city. 

During the second week of her stay, two strang- 
ers arrived at the principal hotel of the place. 
They declined to register, as they would not re- 
main all night, desiring to proceed at once to 
Auburn, if the clerk would dispatch a servant for 
avehicle and fleet horse, and have it at the door 
as quickly as possible. 

It would be entirely convenient to accommodate 
the gentlemen. “But,” said the clerk, “you 
must not. be choice; for I believé everything on 
wheels worth hiring. is engaged for to-night. 
Judge Garland gives a magnificent entertainment 
in honor of his niece, Mrs. Lapiece, from Auburn, 
andeverybody is going, and going in style.” 

The gentlemen exchanged embarrassed glances; 
then the taller of the two said : 

VoL. cv, —29. 





“ That being the case, we will postpone our de- 
parture. Be good enough to assign us rooms.” 

A few hours later these strangers cntered the 
stately portal of Judge Garland'’s home. One of 
them presented a letter of introduction, which the 
dignified host read with pleased surprise, grasped 
his hand cordially, and said: s, 

“Then I have at last the happiness of meeting 
Mr. St. John. It is, indeed, a pleasure as great 
as it is unlooked-for. Be assured, sir, that no one 
could be more welcome to my home than your- 
self.” \ 

Here followed the introduction of his friend, 
whom he presented as Mr. Maurice. 

« There is a lady present,” continued the Judge, 
“who will be deeply interested in meeting Mr. 
St. John. She is the widow of your lamented 
cousin, Theodore Lapiece. Allow me to conduct 
you to her at once.” 

It was a meeting marked by feelings of no or- 
dinary character on both sides. The tie already 
existing between these two formed the basis of a 
friendship that became quite intimate as the season 
advanced. In truth, his claims upon her as the 
kinsman and benefactor of her beloved husband, 
very soon merged in the feeling of affection he 
elicited from her on his own account. Even his 
ravea-hued hair and beard found favor in her 
eyes. That she was completely under the spell 
of his fascinations, was apparent to all. Other ad- 
mirers withdrew in despair from the endeavor to 
win the beautiful, but hitherto impartial widow. 
Nothing was needed but a declaration of love on 
his part. Many opportunities presented, but he 
waited and chose his time, as a wary general 
might before hazarding the decisive battle. 

It was a garden party—the last of the series of 
brilliant fétes with which Judge Garland had 
seen fit to dazzle the people of #7. St. John 
had succeeded in disengaging his peerless beauty 
from the throng of wit and gallantry by which she 
was surrounded, and led her to a remote pavilion, 
whose friendly vines shut them from view, and 
rendered them secure from intrusion. To say 
that he plead for a return of his ardent love, 
would not express the spirit of the scene. It was 
a mutual and almost simultaneous exchange of 
tender confidences. Yet he assumed the humble 
Suitor’s posture-as, one knee touching the ground 
before her, he caught her slender hand, and, 
placing upon it an emblem of eternal love, mur- 
mured in rapturous tones : 

“I, Theodore, take thee, Genevieve, to be my 
wedded wife, from this day forward forever and 
ever, and I seal the compact with a kiss.” 

With a faint scream, she withdzew her hand 
and saw there the flashing light of the same sin- 
gular opal ring she had parted with five years be- 
fore, and which she thought was buried beneath 
those cruel waves that never yield up their prey. 

She turned pale with emotion, but could not 
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speak. Her large eyes were fixed in startled in- 
quiry on his face. A confused light crept in upon 
her brain yet she could not unravel the mystery. 
Vague hopes, doubts, conjectures, chased each 
other through her mind with the rapidity inherent 
to mental action. Still he spoke no word: he 
only smiled. Re-assured by the calm expression 
of his contenance, she found voice at last, and en- 
treated for some explanation. 

“Who or what are you,” she cried, springing 
to herfeet with intense feeling, “that possess 
knowledge of a/scene I felt sure was known to no 
other living soul but myself, and that bring me 
this undeniable token of it, which I thought was 
lying fathoms deep under the sea?” 

“ My precious Genevieve,” he exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her in his arms, “I think you are prepared by 
this to learn that your husband still lives, that he 
has been miraculously preserved on an almost un- 
known and rock-bound coast for five weary years, 
and that he is now permitted to fulfil the day- 
dreams of that wretched time by holding you once 
more in his embrace. . Your first and second love 
are one and the same.” 

Her rapture was complete as conviction seized 
her heart. The first moments of ecstacy being 
over, however, she scanned him narrowly; then 
placing a caressing hand upon his bended head, 
she said timidly. 

«But there is a change in my Theodore I do 


not yet understand. Your complexion and hair 


are not the same. While you are thinner and 
more careworn, poor darling, than before, still I 
am sure I would have recognized you instantly, 
had your coloring remained the same.” 

“That is easily accounted for,” he said, “as 
exposure has bronzed my skin and I am indebted 
to the barber for the ebon locks I knew you doted 
upom, and withodit which I should not have 
veritured to aspire to your favor.” 

‘Well, I shall never depreciate brunette men 
again,” she cried. “Yet you must admit, Theo- 
dore, that I still stand on firm ground in regard to 
my theory concerning second marriages; for I felt 
no temptation to change my state, until I met my 
only and only true affinity.” 

«“ Conquering a woman is always equivalent to 
a defeat,” he rejoined, “but I will- appeal to 
Theodore St. John, for you must know that 
another part of the secret is that he has been 
personating Maurice. When we return to the 
house, I wish to present him to you as your cousin 
and as my best and earliest friend. All have left 
the garden except ourselves, but ere we follow 
them I have many things to say to you, dearest, 
while we stroll through these inviting alleys.” 
Day was imperceptibly melting into night, the 
tones of the one.so gradually blending with those 
of the other that their liveries appeared the same. 
Perhaps nature was in mysterious sympathy with 
the joy of these two hearts, and celebrated a 





marriage feast in her rare and — a 
of the beauties of each. The sun had 
indeed, but evening’s rosy train spread far 

her, reaching even to the silvery moon that oe 
high in heaven and shed a radiance that Phosbys 

might have envied her, upon the garden i Fa 

our lovers walked. The swallows had not 

to whirl in the intricate mazes of their 

sports, ere the nightingale gave forth her riches 
song of greeting to fair Luna. _ The many-colored 
“ pretty- by- nights” peeped out and 

closed again with blushing tips at having exposed 
their hearts to the brilliant beams that bathed the 
earth. Dew-moistened roses bent low to kis 
their lovely shadows on the path, and fair lilies ge, 
freshed by cooling winds paid tribute in a sighof 
infinite sweetness. Here let us leave our married 
lovers in the supreme happiness of Paradise rp. 
gained. 
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BY MRS. S. M. ALEXANDER, 

The tourist, in passing through the interior of 
Pennsylvania some years ago, would have beey 
attracted by a neat cottage standing amid the 
picturesque scenery of the Wyoming Valley, 
known as the residence of Mrs. Elliott and he 
daughter. Mrs. Elliott was the widow of a 
officer of the army. The lapse of years had 
brought to her many changes and much sorrow, 
The handsome property left by her father was dp 
vided among the heirs, and her portion found tp 
be much smaller than anticipated. One after 
another she buried her children, until the youngest 
alone was left. Last, and most heart-rending 
of all, her husband fell in the service of his 
country during an Indian campaign, Time, 
however—that blessed soother of the sorrowftl 
heart—had done much towards softening Mm 
Elliott’s grief. She was a woman of a practical 
turn, and possessed a fair share of common sense 
But she lacked education, which her father com 
tended was an unnecessary expense for a farmers 
daughter. 

Toward the close of a warm day in summer, 
Mrs. Elliott and her daughter were seated @ 
their plain, yet tastefully-arranged parlor, the 
former busily engaged in knitting, the latter gir 
ing the last delicate touches to an exquisilé 
painting, which she had sketched from an adj 
cent view. 

#* Agnes,” said the mother, without raising her 
eyes or ceasing her work, “do you — 
marry Squire Morgan ?” 

“ How do you know that I shall ever vel 
chance, mother ?” replied Agnes, while the mis 
chievous dancing of her eyes, and the perceptible 
curl of her lips, very plainly told that it would be 
no grief to her if she never had. 

“ How do I know? why, I am sure of it. What 
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de would bring him here so constantly? I am 

delighted that you will make so excellent a 

match. His family connections are influential ; 

and, being his father’s sole heir, he inherits the 

hole of the property.” 

«Jn my opinion there are other qualifications 
ry in a husband besides wealth and influ- 

ence. I want to respect and love the man whom 
” 

pall to be sure; well, who couldn’t love 

ire Morgan? He’s handsome, steady, and 
Squire 8 y: 


_#He may be all that, mother; but there is a 
poorishness about him—the certain evidence of an 
gncultivated mind, that grates harshly upon my 
* ” 

«Pooh, that’s all nonsense! No matter how 
j-looking, or rich, or influential a man may be 
nowadays, the young ladies turn up their noses at 
him, unless he has a printed bit of paper called a 
diploma to prove that he has been inside of a col- 
lege. Many a girl will repent when it is too late.” 
«But, mother,” resumed Agnes, after a consid- 
erable pause, “why are you so anxious for me to 
marry? Suppose I never change my situation, 


. would it be a very dreadful thing?” 


“Certainly it would. Somehow or other, it 
seems a kind of disgrace to be an old maid, be- 
cause everybody takes it for granted that an old 
maid never had an offer of marriage. If you 
were to be one, which I hope you will not, we 
might tell it a thousand times over, and nobody 
would believe that Squire Morgan ever asked you 
to marry him.” 

At this, Agnes laughed outright. “That ever- 
lasting Squire Morgan again; 1 wish he was—” 

Agnes checked herself, for she perceived from 
the rapidity with which her mother’s fingers flew, 
and the wonderful lengthening of the stocking, 
that her displeasure was rising proportionally. 

“Please excuse me for laughing, mother, but 


’ our ideas of an old maid differ so. I consider an 


old maid to be one who has too much respect for 
herself and her happiness to marry anybody rather 


. than nobody. Any one can get some one, if it is 


a subject their hearts are much set on.” 

“Oh, well! I can’t argue like you with your 
education. I suppose, if you were to try, you 
could make it very clear from some of your gram- 
mar rules, that an old maid is a young lady of 
sixteen, as people who have learning can prove 


anything they please. Common sense teaches us 


that it is right for all girls to marry. I should be 
glad to see you married to a good man who was 
able to take care of you.” 

“Mother, I do believe you are becoming ap- 
prehensive lest Squire Morgan’s will be my last 
offer, and that you will have a spinster daughter,” 
said Agnes, laughing. 

“You may laugh now, but the time is coming 
when you will think and act differently. Of the 
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many good offers you’ve had, not one exactly 
suited. There was young Blake—you wouldn’t 
have him because his manner was repulsive to 
you. Then came Mr. Townsend—he was too old, 
and he so rich. Mr. Jones’ son was dismissed, 
because his father was a tyrant at home, and you 
were afraid the son would be like him. After 
him Mr. é 

“ Dear mother, please stop one moment. To 
hear you, one would think your daughter had been 
a belle. You are not certain that any of the per- 
sonages mentioned would have had me. I never 
asked them.” 

“No; nor ever gave them a chance to ask 
you.” 

«But surely my mother does not want me to 
marry a man whois disagreeable to me, because 
he is rich and influential!” 

“ Disagreeable ! Why, certainly you cannot 
think Squire Morgan disagreeable! ‘Many of our 
finest ladies would be too thankful to call them- 
selves Mrs. Squire Morgan. Besides, you must 
not expect to be exactly suited in every particular. 
Your head is filled with silly notions that you read 
in poetry-books and love-stories when you went to 
boarding-school. If I had not sent you, perhaps 
you would do as I want you, and—” The old 
lady stopped. 

“Marry Squire Morgan,” thought Agnes, 
though she said nothing. "ome 

“‘ Dear mother,” resumed Agnes, after a pause, 
“IT endeavor to yield to your wishes, and seldom 
fail, except when upon the subject of marriage. 
I am happy in my present condition. If in 
course of time I should desire to change, no 
doubt a suitable companion will be sent me.” 

“No, there won’t!” exclaimed Mrs. Elliott, 
with warmth, “I don’t believe in sitting down 
quietly, folding one’s hands, and then trusting to 
Providence to—to—to—” 

“To send one a husband, would you say, 
mother dear?” quickly added the mischievous 
Agnes. With much difficulty she restrained her 
merriment so far as to prevent another outbreak ; 
for, notwithstanding her filial affection, Agnes 
could not but enjoy her mother’s embarrassment 
at the ridiculousness of her own idea. 

After Mrs. Elliott recovered from her confusion 
she laid her work in her lap, and regarding Agnes 
with a look of much affection: “My child,” she 
said, “you asked me a while ago why I was so 
anxious for you to marry. [I'll tell you. I’m 
growing old, and before I die I want to know 
that you have some one to protect and support 
you. As you well know, our means are limited. 
This property and the pension allowed me by 
government is our only support. The latter of 
these will cease at my death. Hence my last 
hours will be embittered by the thought that my 
beloved child will be dependent upon the cold 
charities of an unfeeling world. This is the 
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reason of my desire to see you settled in life. 
Squiré Morgan is a good man, of good principles 
and habits, loves you, and would make an excel- 
lent husband, even if he is not so polished as you 
desire. Now, my dear,” continued Mrs. Elliott, 
as she arose to leave the room, and approaching 
Agnes, bent over to kiss her, “ weigh these things 
well, and act as you think best.” 

Agnes threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck, and kissing her over and over again, prom- 
ised obedience. When Agnes Elliott was alone, 
her first impulse was to indulge her feelings in 
tears; but this she knew would never help her to 
a decision; so, checking them, she determined to 
decide on her future course. The truth was that 
Squire Morgan had that morning offered her his 
heart, hand, and fortune, and she had promised an 
answer next day. The next day was almost come, 
and she was still undecided. 

If the reader will look back a few years, he will 
be able to understand the cause of Agnes’ inde- 
cision better than she did. In the days of her 
childhood she had a playmate and champion, 
older than herself, named Charles Howard. The 
sudden death of his father left Charles a depen- 
dent orphan, He came to Philadelphia to seek 
employment, and obtained it in the office of a be- 
nevolent and kind-hearted gentleman. From 
the first, young Howard’s general appearance and 
deportment pleased him, and when he found that 
he was an intelligent and truthful lad, whose 
morals and education had been attended to with 
care, his interest increased. He therefore en- 
couraged Charles to confide in him as a friend 
-who was able and willing to assist him. Frequent 
conversation elicited the fact that the desire of 
young Howard’s soul was to enter the naval ser- 
vice of his country. Mr. Kirkland’s sympathies 
were enlisted, and he resolved that Charles’ hopes 
should not be disappointed. Accordingly, un- 
known to Howard, he applied for a midshipman’s 
warrant. As his influence with the government 
was great, the appointment was soon made. 

Four years from the time Charles Howard left, 
Wyoming found him once more treading its soil. 
These years had wrought their change, at least so 
thought Agnes Elliott. At eighteen she was not 
quite so wise as when reaching the mature age of 
twenty-four. To her fancy there lurked a world 
of honor in the gilt band round Charlie’s cap and 
the still more conspicuous one upon his shoulder. 
When these marks of preferment happen to be set 
off by a pair of dark, lustrous eyes beneath the 
one, and broad, manly shoulders encircled by the 
other, it is doubtful whether they may not prove 
dangerous to fair ladies’ hearts, even when they 
cannot plead the youthful inexperience of eighteen, 
The reader will now perceive that owing to these 
said gilt bands and dark eyes, the host of worthies 
whom Mrs, Elliott had enumerated as her daugh- 
ter’s suitors, met with a polite but decided dis- 





missal, and Squire- Morgan was a share 
their fate. ‘ 
« What ought I to do?” asked Agnes of heme 
“Here is a most excellent offer, a man of 
principles, unblemished reputation, and able tp 
provide for me; yet, because he is not quite 80 Te. 
fined as some others, I turn away in disgust, 
deed, I do not deserve so good an offer, P, 
too, it may be my last one, as young ladies of ap 
uncertain age are not troubled with such thj 
Tis true, I may keep twenty-four several 
but there is no guarantee at their close of 
able to merge my single blessedness into a state 
of connubial felicity. Seriously, I’ve tried my beg 
to love the Squire; but my willful heart refuses, 
What a foolish creature I am, thus to displease my 
kind mother, and beggar myself, for a silly fancy 
of my childish days! Where is my pride of chap. 
acter? How supremely absurd !—to love a man 
who has never given me the first thought, ang 
who on his return will look on me as: superan. 
nuated ; and, as my dear mother says, would neyer 
believe that Squire Morgan had proposed to me 
It is not probable that after having visited differ 


ent parts of the world, and mingling with the . 


young and beautiful of his own and other lands 
he will be likely to discover new charms ip 
the plain country girl with whom he played when 
a boy. My wounded self-esteem is rising to my 
assistance. May it cure me of this ridiculous loye 
fancy! Now I am resolved. Charles Howan 
cares not for me. I will not care for him, no 
think of him.” 

Agnes Elliott thought she was telling the 
truth—nay, she was certain of it. She pronounced 
the words slowly and distinctly, with a slight ele 
vation of voice, that the inanimate objects around 
her might witness that these were the sentiments 
of her heart. Poor Agnes! Little knew she of 
that treacherous heart of hers! Ere the echoes of 
her words died away, she buried her face im her 
hands; and leaning on the table near by, yielded to 


a passionate burst of grief. From this indulgence » 


she was aroused by the approach of heavy steps 
She had scarce time to dry her tears and compow 
herself, when the portly figure of Squire Morgaa 
darkened the door. It was a most unpropitiog 
moment for the Squire, for, notwithstanding 
Agnes’ good resolutions, she had been thinking of 
Charles Howard all the while, and could not help 
contrasting his handsome person and _ polished 
manners with the plain, straightforward Squire 
Squire Morgan apologized for having called be 
fore the appointed time, and made an awkwat 
attempt at an excuse about a lover’s impatiente 
Their interview was short. Agnes, as delicately 
as possible, respectfully but firmly declined his 
offer. The Squire departed, muttering thatif 
ever he was fool enough to go sparking again @ 
another boarding-school girl, he hoped to lose the 
best horse he owned. 
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“About three months after the above events, 
_'Yfys. Elliott returned from church one Sunday in 
on perturbation of spirits. 

«Well, if that’s not too bad!” said she, throw- 

herself upon a chair, addressing her daughter, 
ho had remained at home with severe headache. 
uWho do you suppose is married ?—but you might 
forever, and not find out—such a sweep as 
they came up the aisle with, when everybody was 
jn their seats, just to show themselves. I never 
heard one word of the sermon afterwards. It is 
yeally too much. I can hardly help crying when 
Ithink o it””—the old lady ran on until compelled 
to pause for breath. 

faintness crept around Agnes’ heart. She was 
fully persuaded that Charles Howard had visited 
Wyoming, and on this bright, rosy morning, made 
an appearance in church with a young and lovely 
pride. However, she summoned sufficient cour- 
age to inquire in a comparatively careless tone, 
who it was that created such a sensation. 

«Who was it? Ah!—you’ll be sorry enough 
when you hear. It was Squire Morgan and his 
bride ! ” 

“Squire Morgan and his bride!” repeated 
Agnes, the weight being lifted from her heart. 
Jumping up, she clapped her hands joyously. “Is 
that all ?” 

# All!” echoed her mother in amazement, who 
expected the least Agnes could do would be to 
faint. “I don’t know how much more you would 
ask. But what makes all that dust in the road? 
Sure enough, if it isn’t the Squire driving round 
this by-road to show you his elegant open car- 
riage. I'll draw in the shutter, and peep through 
the slats. Just come look at it, Agnes—isn’t it 
splendid ?” said Mrs. Elliott, who seemed to feel 
akind of pride in the equipage that might have 
been her own. “Only see, too, how her white 
veil and ribbons fly in the brceze, and with what 
an air of triumph she tosses her head as they pass 
the house. Ah !—you ugly-looking thing!” con- 
tinued the old lady, in a particularly vexed tone, 
“you needn’t turn up your little pug nose. It’s 
only chance that you are sitting where you are, 
My Agnes wouldn’t have your old husband ; so to 
spite her, he took you.” 

Mrs. Elliott opened the shutter, and keyed her 
voice to a considerably high pitch, in the fancied 
hope that the unconsciously-offending Mrs. Squire 
Morgan might hear her words. 

“Well, that’s some satisfaction. I hope she 
heard me,” said Mrs. Elliott, drawing in her head. 
“Agnes,” exclaimed she, as her eye fell upon her 
daughter, the sight of whom seemed to revive 
the old desire of possessing the Squire and his 
riches, “you might have been riding there in- 
stead of that creature, if you had not been such a 


Mrs. Elliot found her anger was getting the 
better of her, so she finished her- sentence by 
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whirling out of the room, and violently slamming 
the door after her. 

With Agnes Elliott, time jogged on in a gentle 
amble, notwithstanding Squire Morgan drove his 
lady to church every Sunday in his elegant car- 
riage. One night, late in the autumn, Agnes was 
aroused from her slumber by a sense of suffoca- 
tion. The room filled with smoke; the reflection 
of the blaze, the roaring of the flame, revealed 
all. With some effort she aroused her mother by 
the terrible words, “ The house is on fire! rise, 
mother, or we are lost!” The neighbors, alarmed 
by the light, hastened to the spot; and contrib- 
uted their aid to the relief of the sufferers. 

Mrs. Elliott gratefully accepted the proposal of 
the nearest neighbor to accompany him home. 
“Oh, Agnes!” said Mrs. Elliot, as with sorrowful 
heart they traversed the path that led to the place 
of shelter, “if you had only married Squire Mor- 
gan, we would not suffer as we now do.” Agnes’ 
spirit was too sad to allow a smile. Indeed she 
was not sure but that the Squire’s offer would 
have been gladly accepted had the afflictions of 
this night been foreseen. 

After a few weeks of anxious thought, Mrs. 
Elliott, who possessed much energy of character, 
informed Agnes that she had decided on a plan 
for their maintenance, It was to sell their little 
farm, and with the proceeds establish themselves 
in Philadelphia. Mrs. Elliott would take board- 
ers, and Agnes teach music and painting. At 
first it seemed impossible to Agnes that her mother 
and herself could live in a great city. Her heart 
almost fainted at the thought that upon her ac- 
complishments they were to depend in part for 
sustenance. But as no other resource presented, 
she withdrew her objections. The sale of their 
farm was soon effected, and they settled in Phila- 
delphia. 

Among several letters of introduction was one 
to Mr. Kirkland, whose friendship proved of in- 
calculable value to them. The fact of their com- 
ing from the native place of his protégé, Charles 
Howard, and being personally acquainted with 
him, increased his interest in them. Although 
mentioning him but seldom, yet the eagerness 
with which Agnes listened soon gave Mr. Kirk- 
land, a clue to the windings of her heart. He de- 
termined that his influence with Howard should 
be used in her favor. 

Rather more than a year after Mrs: Elliott’s 
establishment in the city, the squadron on which 
Charles Howard had been on a cruise returned. 
During the time he had been promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy. With heartfelt pleasure, Mr. Kirkland 
welcomed Charles Howard. A pardonable pride 
swelled his benevolent breast, as he gazed upon 
the manly form, and listened to the intelligent 
‘conversation, of the young lieutenant. One morn- 
ing, soon after Howard's arrival, he was comforta- 
bly seated in the counting-room of Mr. Kirkland, 
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with that gentleman for an attentive listener, 
while he was recounting the details of his cruise, 
and fighting his battles over again. At length, as 
Howard paused a few moments, Mr. Kirkland 
leaned back in his easy chair, and regarding him 
with a playful look, “Charles,” said he, “is it 
not time you were thinking about marrying ?” 

“Indeed,” replied Howard, laughing, “I have 
never given the subject a thought. But since it 
ts your wish, I have no particular objection to 
turning my attention to it.” 

«« My wish certainly it is—I do not want you to 
become a lonely old bachelor like myself, with 
mone to care for you—” 

«My dear sir,” interrupted Charles, “talk not 
so. If I could do but half the good you have 
done, and could lighten a few sad hearts where 
you have lifted the burden from hundreds, it 
would, be all the happiness I would ask.” 

“ Hush, hush, Charles. I have only done my 
duty; and no one deserves praise for that. But,” 
continued he, in a livelier tone, “ perhaps you will 
feel less cordial towards me when you learn that 
I have selected a wife for you.” 

« Selected a wife!” repeated Charles in aston- 
ishment, “ who is she ?” 

“ The daughter of the lady with whom I board,” 
was the reply. 

Howard was silent from two causes. First, he 
would much rather make the selection himself. 
Second, he was quite certain that Lieutenant 
Charles Howard, of the United States Navy, with 
the prospect of greater promotion, could do much 
better than marry a portionless girl. Not that he 
intended to marry for money a/one ; but his affec- 
tions were disengaged, and it was just as con- 
venient for him to fall in love with an amiable and 
interesting rich lady, as to fall in love with an 
amiable and interesting Joor one. 

«You don’t seem altogether pleased with my 
choice,” dryly remarked Mr. Kirkland, who waited 
for a reply. 

« Why, to confess the truth,” rejoined Howard, 
‘as we sailors say, I have been struck so aback 
that it will take some time to recover. Am I to 
be married without seeing the lady ?” 

“Oh, by no means! I'll not be as hard as 
that.” Mr. Kirkland laughed long and heartily, 
for Howard’s evident vexation afforded him much 
amusement. “But,” resumed Mr. Kirkland, “ I 
fear you’ll make a cold sort of lover, as you are 
not interested enough to inquire the lady’s name. 
However, I'll tell it to you. It is Agnes Elliott.” 

“Agnes Elliott, Agnes Elliott,” and Howard re- 
peated the name several times, as if to call up the 
reminiscences of by-gone days. At last it broke 
upon him. “You cannot surely mean the Agnes 
Elliott that I played with when a boy. Why, my 
dear sir, she is near my own age, and ought tq 
have been on the old maids’ list several years 
ago.” 





“Charles Howard,” said Mr. Kirkland, in - 


stern voice, “if you have so far forgotten 

character of a gentleman as to speak lightly of a 
lady, recollect that I will not listen to such lap 
guage, especially when applied to one whom] g 


, highly respect.” 


Both gentlemen were silent for some time, Mr, 
Kirkland was the first to recover his good humor 
and conversational powers. 

«“ Charles,” satd he, “I have no wish to force 
upon you any choice of mine; but if you would 
like to renew your acquaintance with an early 
friend, I will present you.” 

“I should be pleased to see Miss Elliott ; and am 
sorry you misunderstood the remark I made just 
now.” 

“ Well, well, let that pass; we’ll think no more 
about it. Do you call here at eight o’clock, ang 
I'll take you up home with me. As Agnes is of 
rather nervous temperament, it might unsettle her 
equanimity to have the Charles Howard of other 
days, ushered in the form of such a queer bachelor. 
like fellow as you. So I shall drop your stirname, 
and present you as Lieutenant Charles, Now 
don’t fall in love right away, or spoil all by some 
awkward mistake of yours.” 

Howard promised obedience ; and with a heay. 
ier heart than he had carried about with him for 
some time, left Mr. Kirkland’s office. He saun. 
tered up one street and down another to walk off 
his vexation; and sighed deeply as he stole an 
admiring glance at every lovely face he passed. 
He was certain that Mr. Kirkland had determined 
on his marrying Miss Elliott. To this he was de 
cidedly opposed, being inclined to dispose of his 
heart in his own way; but to grieve Mr. Kirkland ~ 
was not to be thought of. However, he was no 
coward, and decided to face the music. 

« Well!” said he to himself, “ there’s some con- 
solation left. As I am in the service of my coun 
try, one place will never hold me long. If matters 
come to the worst, I can be ordered out fora 
three or perhaps a dozen years cruise. When 
‘once more on the deck I stand, of my own swift 
gliding craft,’ I bid good-bye to Mrs. Lieutenant 
Howard.” 

By this time Howard had reached his apartment 
at the hotel. Throwing himself upon a lounge, 
he prepared to doze away the hour before dinner, 
All at once he started to his feet. “The very 
thing,” said he aloud, “where were my wits it 
not thinking of it sooner? Its accomplishment 
will relieve me entirely. Mr. Kirkland, possesses 
a young heart, if his head is silyered. Then, too, 
he is so interested in her, that his emotions could 
easily be diverted from the channel of friendship” 
into that of love. Indeed, the lady would have 
reason to bless the fortunate stars that delivered 
her from such a roving, restless fellow as I am, 
and instead sent her one devoted as Mr. Kirkland 
would be. Certainly I'am here, at this time, to 
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confer happiness on all parties.” ‘So delighted 

. was Howard with his plan, that with a quick, light 
step he paced his apartment, whistling one of his 
ward-room airs. 

Eight o’clock found Mr. Kirkland and Lieut. 
Howard on their way to Mrs. Elliott’s. As it was 
his home, Mr. Kirkland entered without giving 
notice of approach. At the parlor door, which 
was open, he paused, that Charles might view the 
tableau within. A shaded lamp flung its softened 
rays over the elegantly-bound volumes and vase 
of delicate flowers that graced the centre table, 


* st one side,of which sat Mrs. Elliott, knitting. 


Opposite to her was a young lady employed in 
drawing from one of the books before her. A 
few sprigs of jessamine had been entwined among 
her curls to restrain their profusion; but the more 
juxuriant of them had broken the delicate tenure, 
and at each movement of the body fell around her 
face, almost concealing the features. Mr. Kirk- 
land advanced into the room, followed by his 
friend, whom he presented as Lieut. Charles. 
Something in the Lieutenant’s eyes sent the tell- 
tale blood to Agnes’ face, which the simple fact 
of introduction to a stranger by no means de. 
manded. The Lieutenant behaved very awkwardly, 
nearly stumbling over an ottoman in reaching the 
chair Mr. Kirkland had placed for him. After 
the compliments of the evening were passed, con- 
yersation took a more extended turn. Amuse- 
ments, literature—even the sciences—were glanced 
at. Upon every topic introduced Miss Elliott con- 
versed with ease and propriety. This interchange 
of thoughts and opinions was maintained mostly ° 
by Agnes and Mr. Kirkland, with an occasional 
quaint remark from Mrs. Elliott. Astonishing 
and new emotions had rendered Howard. quite 
reticent. At first he fancied the young lady be- 
fore him must be a younger daughter of Mrs. 
Elliott, though remembering none such. But on 
this point he was soon at rest, by the mother and 
Mr. Kirkland addressing her as Agnes. Was it 
possible the ten years that had left many a line of 
care upon his brow had glided so gently over her 
head as not to leave a trace behind! Then, too, 
her conversation and manners were so refined and 
lady-like. Charles was mystified. Agnes Elliott 
had cultivated a contented and cheerful temper, 
which, with a healthful constitution and exercise 
in the open air, made her look younger than many 
a girl of nineteen who confined herself to the 
heated atmosphere of the house, tending imaginary 
diseases that arise from want of employment. 
During the evening Mr. Kirkland casually re. 

marked to Lieut. Charles that he had a young 
friend in the navy named Howard. There was a 
trembling among Agnes’ ringlets just then; and 
when Lieut. Charles told Mr. Kirkland that he 
was well acquainted with Howard, the agitation 
of the curls was again perceptible. This was pe- 
tuliarly gratifying to Charles. But, alas! a new 





source of anguish was fast gaining strength in his 
mind. Scarcely five hours had elapsed since he 
planned with delight the union of Miss Elliott and 
Mr. Kirkland—now the very thought was more 
than he could endure. Mentally drawing a con- 
trast between Mr. Kirkland and himself, he fan- 
cied the advantage in his friend’s favor. Then, 
Miss Elliott’s respect for Mr. Kirkland and her 
deference to his opinions alarmed Howard. Miss 
Elliott was too sensible a woman to prefer the 
glitter of gilt cap and shoulder-bands to real 
worth. In accepting Mr. Kirkland, Agnes would 
become the idol of one who possessed influence, 
respectability and wealth, while he had nothing to 
offer but his profession. These thoughts pressed 
heavily upon Charles’ heart; and it was with feel- 
ings he dared not analyze that he saw his friend 
and benefactor lead Miss Elliott. to the piano. 
Agnes had never learned Italian singing; neither 
could Charles have understood it. But he fully 
appreciated the sentiment of a chaste English bal- 
lad, or the touching melody of a Scotch air. The 
events of this evening had been to Charles HoW- 
ard like the shifting scenes of a panorama. To 
rise in his profession was hitherto the goal at 
which he aimed. For the accomplishment of this 
object, every power of his talented and finely culti- 
vated mind was directed. The appearance and 
manners of Agnes Elliott had moved upon the 
depths of his spirit, awakening feelings of a strange 
and delicious nature. As he listened to her sweet 
warblings, the happy spirit of other days stole over 
him. He visited again the haunts of his boyhood, 
and was once more stealing a half-reluctant and 
half-consenting kiss from pretty little Aggie Elliott, 
in the play of “Copenhagen” or “ Blind Man’s 
Buff.” 

Oh! there is beauty and freshness in the recol- 
lections of early days, that the corroding and sus- 
picious cares of the world can never obliterate. 
Charles Howard’s heart was fast melting beneath 
this blessed influence. Acting from the impulse 
of this delicious reverie, and oblivious to surround- 
ings, he arose, approached the piano, and bending 
over Agnes, asked in tones expressive of the deep- 
est feeling, if she would sing a favorite air of his, 
mentioning one that she had ofren sung for him in 
their native valley. This revealed all. 

«Charles Howard!” exclaimed Agnes, in un- 
disguised astonishment and delight, as she arose 
from the piano stool. 

“What of him?” queried Mrs. Elliott, peering 
over her specs. 

“Confouhd you, Charles!” chimed in Mr. Kirk- 
land. ‘I told you that you did not know how to 
behave properly.” 

“ Indeed, I could not help it,” said Charles, 
meekly in extenuation of his fault. 

After Mrs. Elliott had assured herself of 
Charles’ identity, they drew around the centre 
table to talk about “old times,” as Mrs. Elliott 
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termed it. Every event of importance that had 
transpired within the last ten years, was faithfully 
recounted by that lady, who found in Charles a 
patient listener. 

* How are all our old friends in the valley?” 
resumed Charles, after a pause. 

* All well, the last time I heard from there. 
Oh! by the bye, you remember Squire Morgan, 
don’t you?” 

** Squire Morgan !—oh, perfectly well. What of 
him, Mrs. Elliott?” rejoined Howard, who had 
been informed by Mr. Kirkland that the Squire’s 
offer was Mrs. Elliott’s hobby. 

To the great relief of Agnes, who dreaded a 
full history ‘of the Squire’s courtship and rejection, 
a servant announced that some person wished to 
see Mrs. Elliott immediately. Mrs. Elliott con- 
soled herself mentally, that upon the very first op- 
portunity she would tell Charles all about it, 
“for he should see that if Agnes was likely to be 
an old maid, the fault was her own.” 

Soon after Mrs. Elliott’s withdrawal, Mr. Kirk- 
land happened to recollect some very important 
business that required his immediate attention. 
When Charles found himself alone with Agnes, 
he doubtless thought of words with which to clothe 
the story of his love. Three months from that night 
a select party of friends assembled at Mrs. Elliott’s 
to offer congratulations to Lieutenant Howard and 
his bride. Mr. Kirkland’s benign countenance 
beamed with happiness. As to Mrs. Elliott, her 


delight almost exceeded the bounds of propriety. 
Her daughter was positively married. The old 
lady now advises young ladies to risk being almost 
an old maid, and wait for the last offer. 


AUNT RUTH SKETCHES. 





NEW SERIES—NO. I. 
BY KATE CROMBIE, 


AUNT RUTH IS INTERVIEWED, AND IS 
INFORMED RESPECTING JUMBO. 


I want’er tell you, Mister GopEy, what curus 
experiences I have had since I begun ter write 
for your book. 

The nabors got hold on’t somehow that I was 
a writin’, and it was queer ter see how the differ- 
ent ones took it. Old Gran’marm Gilway—she 
was the fust one ter see me about it. She’sa 
regelar old gossip; but she allers’peared ter think 
well o’ me, somehow. 

She begun ’fore she’d got her bunnit off. 

« Ruth Ann,” seys she, “I’m glad ter hear that 
you're a dewin’ suthin’ oncommon. And / say if 
ye behave yourself ’taint ’anybody’s bizness if ye 
dew write fer the papers—and / say if folks are a 
min’ ter talk, why, let ’em ¢a/&.”” 

My nighest nabor—Mis’ Carter—she come over 
in a peck o’ trouble, and says she : 





— / 

“T hear you’re writin’ fer the newspapers,” 
she. “ Now, there’s ome thing I hope and 
you won’t never dew—and that is ter put your 
nabors inter your pieces. If ye dew, it’ll make no 
end o’ trouble. I’ve allers told ye everythj 
about me and my husband, and about Marian and 
her beau. You know how I’ve confided in ye, 
Ruth Ann, and, if you go ter puttin’ on’t in print, ” 
I don’t know what I sia// dew.” 

She was a’most cryin’, and I felt bad fer her, 

“La, Mis’ Carter,” says I, “don’t you be one 
mite afeared. I haint no notion o’ doin’ any sech 
thing. I reckon I can find enough ter write 
about without betrayin’ my nabors’ sekrits,” says [, 

She wiped up her eyes then, and felt better, 

“I might o’ known,” she said, laughin’; «byt. 
that’s the fust thing some o’ them writers dew,” 

«It’s small bizness,” says I. 

« That’s so,” says Mis’ Carter. 

Then Marindy Plimpton she came a drivin’ jg 
pell mell. She brought a great big sheet o’ paper 
and a lead pencil. She’d been writin’ poetry, and 
she wanted ter have me read it and correct itif 
it needed correction—and then she asked, as g 
speshul favor, if I would send it ter Mister Gopgy 
ter put in his book. 

She was all up and comin’ about it; so I sot 
right down and read it over once. But I couldn't 
make no head or tail to it; and arter turnin’4t 
every which way, I finally give it up. 

“ Marindy,” said I, “it’s good poitry, I guess, 
but I’m ’fraid ’taint suited ter Mister GopEy’s coh. 
umes.” And then I went on and told her what J 


‘knew about editors—how unfeeling they be, as 4 


gineral thing—how they won’t never accept no 
manuscrip’ that they don’t want—not even if you 
go down on your knees ter ’em. 

And yit their perliteness is perverbial: forno 
matter if they consider an article just as bad asit 
can be, they never let on—they only say, “taint 
suited to their columes.” 

When I got through she looked rather dip 
couraged; but bimeby she brightened up. 

“1 know what I'll dew,” says she, “I'll send 
ter Oscar Wilde, and git his opinion. You ain't 
much of a poet, you know, Ruth Ann. You dont 
pertend ter be” 

«Oh no, I don’t—that’s a fact,” says I. “ And 
now I think on’t, I shouldn’t wonder if Oscar 
thought favorable o’ them verses, they do reada 
good deal like some o’ his’n that I’ve seen.” 

I don’t know how she came out. I hope Oscar 
will discover more’n I could, I ain’t no judged 
poitry any way; and I must say that I’m puzzled 
a good many times ter make sense out o’ the best 
on’t. 

But Safrony Davis was the most interested. 
She said they had talked it all over to the sewitt 
cirele, and then agin ter the mother’s meetin’, and 
some said one thing and some another. 

The square’s wife, she used ter be a school 
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. She said how that it want nothin’ ter 
Said she had got stacks o’ manuscrip, put 
away up garret, that she’d writ herself. 

She never had none on’t published—felt delikit 
shout it; thought it required a good deal o’ cheek 
fer a woman ter ’pear *fore the public in print. 
The square often remarked that manuscrip’ would 
be a mine o’ gold ter somebody sometime. 

But Safrony said, “ Like enough, all it would 
fetch would be the wuth of its weight for paper- 

But now.” says Saphrony, “I know J’ve 
got real bonny fidy genyus! night arter night have 
| laid awake a thinkin’—makin’ up poitry and 
sories, and all sorts o’ things. In the dead o’ 
the night! Ain’t that the way you dun ?” 

I couldn’t help laughin’. 

«Ketch me lyin’ awake o’ nights,” says I. No, 
| make a regular bizness o’ sleepin’, and tend 
right teu it every night.” 

Safrony looked astonished. 

« Wall,” said she, “ you’re the fust writer I ever 
heerd on that did; but there’s one thing I s’pose 
you dodew. You eat fish mostly, don’t ye now, 
ter feed yer brains ?” = 

“No, I don’t,” says I. “I can’t bear fish, and 
I never eat it if I can git anything else!” 

« Wall,” says Safrony, turnin’ up her nose with 
4 sniff, “you’re a queer writer if you don’t dew 
nothin’ diffrent from common folks, I must say.” 

“Qh wall,” says I, laughin’, “I ain’t much of a 


+ 


writer—nothin’ alarmin’. 


There’s an awful long-windod, story ¢e//in’ old 


deacon on.our street. He’s a nice man; but when 
he gits ter talkin’, he can’t stop till he’s out o’ 
breth. 

“He’s a bright old man—real young fer his 
years, and he takes a great interest in my writin’— 
read one o’ my articles ’fore the Toosday evenin’ 
prayer meetin’, 

Wall, I can’t be out in my gardin’ of a morn- 
in’, but he’ll come along and stop his. horse, or 
lean over the fence, if he is walkin’, and begin. 

He allus has some story to tell that he thinks 
I might make use on. So he’ll tell it tew me, and 
then he'll Aaun¢ me arterwards ter know if I’ve 
writ it up for publication yet. 

Mis’ Gardener was the only one that seemed 
ter feel spiteful towards me. What does she dew, 
but carry one o’ the Lady’s Books ter the sewin’ 
circle, and read one o’ my articles, and then pass 
the book round ter the company so’s they could 
see how many mistakes in spellin there was in it. 
She’d got ’em all marked off, and it was pooty 
mych a// marks, I tell ye.” 

“La,” says Safrony, “I don’t s’pose Mister 
Gopgy cares how it’s spelt, if it only makes 
sense,” 

“Like enough,” says Mis’ Gardener, pinchin’ 
in her lips—* like enough, he don’t know how ter 
spell himself. I guess he never won the diction- 
ary to a spellin’ match,” 





Then they all laughed. . 

“Good gracious! how stupid you be!” spoke 
up the square’s wife. “Ruth Ann spells that way 
a purpose, and if she don’t spell bad enough, I’ll 
warrant Mister GopEy puts on the finishin’ touches 
himself. ve writ just such articles—they’re all 
the stile now.” 

Upon that they felt pooty well took down, and 
they didn’t say no more; for the square’s wife is 
law and gospel among ’em. 

Safrony asked me arterwards if I didn’t never 
write nothin’ and spell it all correck. . 

“ Sometimes,” I told her; “ but it’s pooty diffi- . 
kilt. I’ve spelt rong so long, that it don’t come 
handy ter spell rite.” 

« But while you’re about it, why don’t you spell 
wuss ?#” saysshe. “ There’s Joshua Billins, now— 
you don’t begin ter spell as bad as he does.” 

“Oh no,” says I; “but his spellin’ makes any- 
body ake all over. I jest wan’ter amuse folks in 
a comfortable kind of a way, and be nateral; that’s 
my only objeck.” 

“Oh!” says Safrony, “is that all? I should 
think you’d like ter write somethin’ startlin’ and git 
famous, like Oscar Wilde—or Fuméo,” 

She laughed when she said that. , 

“ Fumbo !” says I—* for pity’s sake who’s he ? 
Some new poit ?” 

“Oh, la no!” says she. “He’s an elefant. I 
wan’ter know if you never heard 0’ Fumdo ?” 

«No, never,” says I. “But I thought by the 
way you put him long er Oscar Wilde, that he was 
a man,” says I. 

“ Wall, he ain’t; but he’s as famous now, down 
country—in Bosten and all round there—as ever 
Oscar Wilde was. And I dunno but he desarves 
ter be. He’s bigger, anyway, and most as inter- 
estin’ ter look at; and he can eat more ginger- 
bread and peanuts, and drink more lemonade in 
a day than forty Oscar Wildes,” says Safrony. 

«“ Dew go ahead and tell me all about him. I 
think these ’ere selebryties is awful interesting—I 
don’t care much whether they’re elefants or folks,” 
says I. 

«Same here,” says Safrony. ‘ When I was ter 
Boston,” says she, “the Jumbo fever was jest to 
its hight. It did beat all! JZ can’t understand, 
myself, why they should make sech a fuss over 
that elefant—as common as elefants be now-days 
—if he does happen ter be a little the biggest. 
And I believe Barnum ’s to the bottom on’t.” 

« Of course he is,” says I. * Don’t you remem- 
what a furor there was over Jenny Lind, years 
ago, when we was girls? That was his dewins. 
He brought her over here, and paid her a good 
many thousand dollars fer comin’.” 

“Less see,” says Safrony, “I forgit what he 
pertended there was remarkable about her?” 

“Oh, she was from some hethin country, and 
she could sing in her own language, I believe.” 

« But Jumbo beats Jenny Lind, and all the rest 
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of ’em,” says Safrony. “ Why, I haint no doubt 

‘ but what if he should die to-day, ther’d be more 
of a rumpus made, than there was over Longfeller, 
or Emerson, or Darwin—any one! They git up 
no end o’ jokes and stories about him. When I 
was ter Bosten, my little nephew Dan come a 
runnin’ in from schooi one day, and says he ter 
me, 

«¢¢Oh aunt Safrony, where’s your bow gone ter?’ 

«¢What bow?’ says I, puttin’ my hand up ter 
my neck, ‘I dew hope ter massy I hairt lost my 
new laylock bow. What bow?’ says I. 

«“* Fumbo!’ says he ; and then he hollered and 
screamed, and run away. 

“That was a conundrum, ye see. 

« There was a man on every street corner sellin’ 
tin cake-cutters in the shape of a elefant, with 
‘Jumbo,’ in big letters stamped out. There was 
Jumbo neckties and hats—and the greatest of all, 
was a Jumbo party I went teu. 

“This party was gin by some friends o’ my 
brothers folk’s that lived out in Summerville; we 
took the hoss-cars and got out there about eight 
o’clock in the evenin’. 

« When we came ter the house it was all blazin’ 
with light, and looked very handsome. 

«Is it goin’ ter be a large party, I wonder?’ 
says I to sister Lizy. 

«* Why, yes, of course,’ says she laughin’, ‘it’s 
goin’ ter be a Fumdo party, you know.’ 

«“ But I didn’t see the pint—not then. 

« Well, I noticed that the fust couple that come 
in was uncommon large folks, both ov ’em; but I 
didn’t think nothin’ of it, till I see they was all 
jest so, and seemed as if they grew bigger ’n 
bigger, ’f anything. 

“It’s very sing’lar,’ thinks I ter myself; and 
finally I whispers ter Lizy, and says I, ‘For the 
land sake, Lizy, is all the folks that live in this 
town giants and giantesses?’ says I. ‘See that 
man and his wife now, jest come in!’ 

“«’Tain’t his wife,’ says she, ‘did you ’spose 
that so many big fat men would all happen ter 
have big fat wives? Didn’t I tell you that it was 
a Fuméo party? all of ’em is big that comes.’ 

« Some ov ’em was so big that they dassen’t sit 
down on the common chairs, and there was quite 
a scramblin’ arter the strong substanshul lookin’ 
seats; a good many perferred ter stand—con- 
sidered it safer. ° 

«There was a band o’ music, and they meant ter 
had dancin, but found there wan’t room, and so 
had ter give up the idee; but they played cards 
and talked awhile, and then come_refreshments ; 
and to wind up, a baskit full o’ little gold ele- 
fants, made to hang on to a watch chain, was sot 
on the table; and everybody that could make up 
two lines o’ poetry ter rhyme with Jumbo was in- 
titled ter one of em. 

“That made no end o’ sport, Here is one o’ 
eht varses : 





“*T had a little husband 
No bigger than my ¢humb-o ; 
I put him in a quzrt-pot, 
And then I called him Fuméo,’ 
“I thought that was rather fur-fetched, and | 


, meant ter dew better; so I racked my braing 


awhile, and this is mine: 
“** Barnum is coming, 
We'll go to his show, 
And there we shall see 
The great Fumdéo/'" 

Then Safrony winds up and says: «] wig 
you’d try, Ruth Ann, you’d beat ’em all,” 

“Oh no, I shouldn’t,” says I. “The only two 
lines o’ poitry I ever rit was fer the man thats 
gittin’ up a book o’ New Hampshire poets, fe 
kept a sendin and askin’ me ter write somethiy’ 
fer his book: I told him I couldn’t, but he 
on till finally I got out 0’ patience, and this is 
what I sent him: 

“T ain't no poet, 
And now you know it.” 
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BY MAJOR HAMILTON. 

In front a moonlit, dimpling sea; on either hand 
a stretch of level beach, ghostly and dim; behind 
the mighty, black-browed cliffs, with here and 
there a drowsy sentinel tree leaning far out a 
though half-tempted to try the fearful leap toward 
the sea beneath; and in the very midst a pair of 
lovers. 

Happy, yet trembling; trusting all to the me 
god, yet dreading to dare paterfamilias! 

“It won’t do, Nell. He'll never consent! 
You remember he told me last spring that he did 
not care for money, but that the man who won his 
daughter must have performed some valor 
deed to prove his worthiness of the precious trust, 
It’s a queer notion, pet, that a fellow must pull 
some one out of the fire or rout a gang of cat 
throats to win you! Why my beloved, it is anin 
sult to talk of winning you! I Jove you, but to 
win you I never hope, except by the power of 
that love!” 

The handsome fellow bent his face toward the 
girl at his side, and a suspicious sound danced 
out across the glimmering waves. 

«“ But, Ralph dear, perhaps father will—” 

« No, Nell, no; he never will,” interrupted he 
lover, again drawing her close to him. “I know 
what you would say, that he may change. Bat 
it’s impossible. Darling, we must either wit, 
wait indefinitely, or else—” 

A second time he bent toward the sweet cheek 
and whispered a few words in the listening ean 
The maid started. » 

“Oh, Ralph! don’t! don’t! You know thatl 
could never do that! What—run away, elope? 
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oh my darling, do not speak of such a thing! I 
shall love you forever, but this I cannot do!” 
The young man soothed his companion with 
low words and tender, and plead his love and 
ing as a reason for the proposal; but when the 
moon, whose blushing face had been hidden be- 
pind a great rift of cloud, peeped forth again, the 
jovers had risen, and were moving along the beach 
toward the more frequented part of the shore. 
Ralph Terrill was only a young lawyer strug- 
into practice, while Nellie Trevillion was 
the beautiful daughter of old Jeremy Trevillion, 
oe of the wealthiest men at the Cincinnati 


vl chance the young people had met, and 
meeting had loved; but how’ hopelessly those 
only knew who had heard the foibles of old 
Jeremy, when over his wine his tongue was 
loosened. As Terrill had said, the shrewd lawyer 
cared little for money with a son-in-law; but for 
some unknown reason he had fixed upon a hero 
for his daughter’s husband. To win Nellie Tre- 
yillion, 2 man must first prove himself a knight of 
“ye olden time;” and the chances for attaining 
such fame were few enough in this nineteenth 
century. 

Nevertheless, so ran the edict; and although 
Terrill had, by his gentlemanly bearing and suc- 
cessful pleading of certain cases, gained the esteem 
of his desired father-in-law, yet he knew too well 
that any hint of his affection for Nellie would at 
once turn him from the door. And so it was 
that the young people might, as yet, only love and 
hope, but not marry. 

One ally, however, they had in Nellie’s uncle— 
aretired merchant and an old “ bach ”—Dwight 
Trevillion—and to him they confided all thei 
troubles. This sage old party listened and ad- 
vised; but, as yet, no result had been reached, 
and the future remained dim enough, were it not 
for the light of glowing trust and Jove. They 
would watch and wait. 

* » 7 * * - 

Early morning on the coast :—and as the bright 
beams of the happy sun kissed all the little waves 
awake, brightening the face of the smooth beach, 
two stalwart figures were seen to emerge from a 
cottage and turn toward the sea. It was Jeremy 
and Dwight Trevillion, the brothers, bound for a 
day's fishing upon the “long bar,” a sandy half 

ile of island, which at low tide lay three miles to 
westward of the main shore. 

Reaching the dock, they entered their boat, 
Spread their canvass, and were soon sailing gently 
away before the light land breeze—alone, for these 
gentlemen were thorough sportsmen, and desired 
no third party in their trips. This morning, how- 
ever, ere they embarked, Dwight Trevillion had 
expressed a half hope that some sailor-man might 
be stirring, whose services they could engage, “to 
attend to the boat while t..ey fished.” 





But his brother laughed him to scorn. 

*“ Bosh, Dwi! Why should we need a bother- 
ing ignoramus with us to-day more than on Tues- 
day last, when we went crabbing ?” 

«Oh, no reason,” replied the other hesitatingly, 
“only I thought if we wanted to go far from our 
boat, it would be better.” 

«“ Well, we can toss her anchor over,” returned 
Jeremy, “and she’N wait for us. Don’t let us 
have a man.” 

Just as the chimes of the far-away village clock 
rang softly across the smooth water for six o’clock, 
the « Seagull” ground her fore-foot upon the fine 
white sand of “long bar,” and the Trevillion 
brethers disembarked. 

“ Now for a jolly day!” said Jeremy, as he pre- 
pared his tackle, “undisturbed. Stick that little 
anchor in the beach, Dwi, and we'll go to the 
lower point.” 

The other obeyed; and with rods and lines the 
gentlemen strolled away toward their destination. 

A little later, two young people meet upon the 
cool piazza-of the Trevillion cottage. 

“ My darling!” whispered Ralph Terrill, steal- 
ing a kiss, “your bright, sweet face, pales the 
beauty of this glorious morning even!” 

“Oh Ralph!” cried Nell, laughing, “ what a 
Persian compliment! and, my love, may I not say 
that the brightest morning were grey until I have 
seen your face ?” 

“My queen!” ejaculated the young lover, his 
eyes dancing; “ but, dearest, this day more than 
all others will, I trust, be a bright one to us. 
Come, sweetheart, sit here a moment, and I will 
tell you.” And he drew a chair to her side. “I 
have aplan. If it succeeds your father will have 
given his consent to our marriage before another 
morning brightens the earth!” And with Nellie’s 
hand clasped in his, Ralph half whispered the 
modus operandi in her ear. 

« Splendid !—splendid! Oh, Ralph! you dar- 
ling!” And her white plump arms were about 
his neck, and two soft, ripe lips repaid the recital, 
“Oh, my love!—then you will be with me al- 
ways!” she continued, with a charming blush. 
« And Uncle Dwight helped contrive all this ?” 

«“ Yes, sweet, it was his plan—I am but a factor 
in it. But it will be sure to succeed if the 
weather remains fair. And now silence. Not a 
word of it until the end comes. Once safely 
wedded, if your father must know, we can tell 
him. But a hint of any conspiracy now would 
lose the day forever.” 

With mutuai promises of secrecy, the lovers 
parted. 

Slowly the day wore on. The morning sun 
grew older, and, proud of his strength, beat upon 
the earth beneath with noon-day beams; then, re- 
gretting his passion as the hours flew by, he drove 
rapidly down the western heavens—half in sorrow 
—fleecy clouds attending him, until just as the 
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crickets began to chirp, and the tide come in, he 
sank to rest in a bank of rose-colored vapors far 
in the distant horizon. 

All day long: Jeremy and Dwight Trevillion 
had fished, lunching beneath the shadow of the 
single point of rock that the “ long bar” boasted, 
and continuing their sport until the shadows of 
the coming night and the swift rising tide warned 
them to desist. Once during the afternoon Jeremy 
had proposed returning to the boat, but Dwight 
objected. 

“ There’s no need. It’s high and dry now, and 
will be until the tide turns. Let us improve our 
time while we may.” And so, the fishing being 
good, they had remained. 

Now,. however, they had waited too long. 
Night was at hand, and the tide, too. They must 
needs hurry. 

«We must walk fast,” said Dwight, as they 
packed up their tackle and fastened their creels 
upon their shoulders; “the tide is higher than I 
thought.” 

« But you fastened the boat ?” said the other, in 
some trepidation. “You dropped the anchor ?” 

«“ Yes,” replied his brother, “ but it was tripped, 
you know, and when the water swings it clear 
there’s nothing to keep the yacht at her moorings.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that there’s a chance of 
such a happening ?” said Mr. Trevillion the elder. 

“Indeed I do,” replied the other, hurrying on- 
ward, for the sea is coming up rapidly. You 
know the tide covers this bar entirely. We must 
get to the boat!” 

“ Good heavens!” cried Jeremy, “ this is horri- 
ble! Are we to drown, then?” 

The surf was now breaking upon the little bar 
in long steady waves; cach moment the strip of 
sand grew more narrow, and behind there conld 
be heard the roar of the ocean among the rocks 
where they had eaten dinner. Retreat was no 
longer possible. 

“I mean just this,” said the younger man, “we 
are in a trap, and unlesss we gain our boat, or 
succor comes from the shore, within twenty min- 
utes the sea will be upon us.” 

«My poor Nellie!” groaned Jeremy, and to- 
gether they ran onward, 

Suddenly Dwight, who was in advance, stopped 
with a sharp cry, 

** Look!” 

Through the night they could see before them 
the outline of their yacht. She was twenty rods 
away, rocking upon the swells and drifting from 
them ! 

Trevillion uttered a long, hoarse cry, and threw 
up his arms in despair. 

“ We are lost!” he groaned, “we shall both be 
drowned!” And the waves lapped their very 
feet. 

“Hold on!” said his brother “we're not gone 
yet. Can you swim?” 





“Neither can I. We must shout. Pp 


some fishing smack or passing boat may hear ys 


Come, together—now !” 

Their voices rang out long and loud over the 
growing roar of the surf about them. No answer, 

“ Again!” whispered Dwight, gathering his 
breath. 

A second shout went blindly out into the dark. 
ness. This time it was faintly answered, Jeremy 
seized his brother’s arm. 

“Listen! Someone comes! Thank God 

The old man was trembling from his terrible 
fright. Another call brought a second 
and then, as the cries of the two fisherman con- 
tinued, the sound of oars was heard near and still 
nearer, until a small boat containing two mep 
could be distinguished in the gloom. It stopped 
outside the surf, which was now breaking with q 
heavy roar upon the low sand-bar, each instant 
rising higher and higher about the Trevillions, 

“Boat ahoy!” called Dwight; “come in and 
take us off! Our yacht has drifted away, and we 
shall drown!” 

“All right, sir!” responded a cheery voice, 
*‘ we'll be there directly!” and again the craft was 
headed teward them. 

“That’s young Terrill! I know his voice,” 
said Jeremy. 

“A fine fellow, too,” replied Dwight, “Hel 
save us now, surely. He isa brave—Look out! 
Ah!” 

The rescuer’s boat had been caught by the 
tumbling surf and overturned. Its occupants 
were seen clinging to the side as it rolled and 
tossed in the breakers! 

There was a moment of wild struggling, and 
then, borne upon the crest of a coming wave, boat 
and men were hurled into the sea of foam that 
frothed about the Trevillions, and four half 
drowned adventurers stood knee-deep in the ris 
ing ocean! 

« Great heavens!” cried the fair Nellie’s father, 
as he strove to keep his feet, and grasped the arm 
of his would-be son-in-law, ‘Great heavens! 
Now we are all lost!” 

“Not so, sir!” cried young Terrill, peering 
across the white line of breakers into the night 
beyond, “not so, sir. Deputed by your fair 
daughter to row here and see that you were safe, 
I employed this honest boatman and came— 
came to find you in danger and to seek to save 
the life of one precious to her whom I love better 
than life itself! And, sir, my mission shall not be 
in vain! Stand here, Owen,” he continued 
his boatman, “and assist these gentlemen. AS 
for me, I will swim to yonder yacht, which I cam 
see tossing beyond these cruel waves, and retumt 
with it or perish in the attempt! Not a word, 
sir,” he went on, as Jeremy Trevillion would have 
spoken; “I love your daughter. Let me show 
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ee 
how much that love can do for love’s sake. Be- 


cause I love her, I will risk my life for yours, sir! 
J will gain that boat and save you, or die!” 

And with these tragic words, Ralph plunged 
jnto the sea. 

«Brave boy!—brave boy!” sobbed Mr. Tre- 
yillion, as the dauntless rescuer disappeared. 
«Oh, Dwight !—such a man is a hero! Such a 
man is worthy of Nellie, and she shall marry him 
if she will, do we but live to see the shore again!” 

His brother only pressed his hand, and the 
three figures stood silent, braced against the hur- 

ing waves that each moment beat upon them, 
rising higher and higher. Suddenly a shout rang 
in their ears, then another, and almost before they 
could believe it, the yacht loomed through the 
night before them. 

«Q, men ahoy! Stand by to take this line!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

A rope whirled through the air, The boat- 
man caught it, the little craft plunged into the 
sur close at hand, there was a general scramble, 
a creaking of cordage, a flap of sails, and then the 
“Seagull” bore away from Long Bar island, 
with four drenched but happy men aboard, and 
the breakers tossed alone upon the shallow. 

Ralph had won his bride. The praise of his 
prospective father-in-law knew no bounds; nor 
did he offer a word of objection to the proposal of 
the longing lover that their nuptials be celebrated 
before the party returned to town. 

“Take her, my boy; take her now, if you will. 
You have won her,” said the happy old gentle. 
man, on the following morning, when the two 
young people stood before him. 

And so it was that Mr. and Mrs. Terrill returned 
to the Trevillion mansion when the September 
sun was cool, and the most charming wedding re- 
ception that Cincinnati had ever seen was given 
in their honor in the grand old home. 

But to this day, Uncle Dwight has kept 
silence as to his part in Ralph’s courtship, and his 
brother will never know that he purposely tripped 
the anchor short, so that the “Seagull” might 
drift away, that Terrill was to be on hand fora 
rescue, and that the tide never covers “ long bar” 
tga greater depth than four feet, except in the 
most furious storms, 
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HELENE BROCKWAY’S ROMANCE, 





BY FRED LINTON. 

“Do not move, Héléne, you look like a picture, 
and ought to be put either into a frame or into a 
story. You would adorn both. What a heroine 
for a romance! I half believe you have lived 
one; come, confess.” 

“ Ah, little flatterer, if I am to be a heroine of 
@ romance, it must be one of your own fashioning. 





" What say you, Ellie, will you write one for me?” 


she asked, looking smilingly down from her 
position on the broad piazza. This was the pic- 
ture I saw with woodbine and pale fragrant roses 
for a background. A winsome gir) leaning 
against the railing, her graceful figure clad in soft 
dark blue, whose dusky lights enhanced the 
beauty of her pure face, framed in its wealth of 
golden-brown hair. 

“But where could I find a hero in this lack- 
lover land,” I asked, rousing myself from the 
contemplation of her spirituelle beauty. “Even 
my imagination cannot transform one of these 
rustics into a Prince Charming,” I added with a 
little shrug of my shoulders at the paucity of hero- 
making material. , 

“Well, Ellie, since I am poverty-stricken with 
regard to lovers, and you are unequal to the task 
of conjuring one from the dim recesses of your 
brain, let us take that drive we had planned ;” 
and with a silvery laugh, Héléne Brockway ran 
up to her room, humming a gay air, leaving me 
alone on the piazza steps. 

Four years before at Vassar, we too had been 
inseparable friends, and, contrary to the custom of 
school girls, we had never lost our interest in 
each other; though our correspondence had been 
like those proverbial angel visits ‘few and far be- 
tween.’ After many invitations, Héléne had at 
last come to visit me at our country home, Wood- 
bine Hall. This was our first meeting since we 
had said farewell amid the classic shades of our 
Alma Mater. Those years had changed the 
merry girl into a fair sweet woman, in whose face 
I fancied I detected at times the shadow of a great 
sorrow. Since my engagement to Donald Gray 
three months before, I had been anxious that all 
my friends should be as happily provided for. 
When I learned that Héléne was coming, I im- 
mediately ran over my list of acquaintances to 
find an eligible gentleman worthy to be invited 
to meet her. Thus far I had been unsuccessful, 
but ere the summer was over, I hoped to see the 
‘conquering hero come.’ 

“Ellie, don’t get lost in one of your brown 
studies,” called Héléne, in her musical voice. 

*¢ Yes,” said my mother, appearing in the door- 
way, “if you girls are to drive this afternoon you 
must make haste, or you will be caught in a 
shower. It looks threatening in the west. Do 
not stay too long.” 

«‘ No, mother mine,” I said, as I jumped up and 
gave her a kiss in passing, “ we will return in the 
gloaming.” 

Seated in the easy phaeton, and behind my fav- 
orite Dollie, Héléne and I were soon bowling 
along the pleasant country road. The west, with 
its threatening storm-clouds, was behind us, and, 
with mother’s warning, was soon forgotten. After 
telling her all my love-history, I turned and said : 

“ Surely, Héléne, you have not lived to be 
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twenty-one without having at least a little bit of 
a romance.” 

« Such as my story is, little one, you shall hear 
it; but the recital will not give you pleasure, for 
its ending is not a happy one.” 

«Just after graduating at Vassar, my father 
died, leaving me an orphan and heiress of ail his 
wealth. By the terms of his will, I was to reside 
with my aunt Héléne Brockway, whose namesake 
I was, until my twenty-first birthday. If I should 
marry before that age without her consent, I was to 
forfeit my fortune, which would then revert to her 
—the only surviving relative on my father’s side. 
If she had been more mercenary for herself, I 
might have been very happy to-day. 

“We spent the summer at my aunt’s villa on the 
Hudson, where I made the acquaintance of the 
Dominie’s daughter, Myra Percy. Few days 
passed that we did not spend hours together. 
The family at the parsonage was one of great cul- 
ture and refinement, but from many of aunt’s re- 
marks, I fancied they were not sufficiently aristo- 
cratic to suit her. One day, in midsummer, she 
received a telegram summoning her to the bedside 
of a very dear invalid friend in New York. Un- 
willing to leave me alone with the servants, she 
granted Myra’s urgent request, that I should stay 
at the parsonage until her return. There I met 
and learned to love Myra’s cousin, Ralph Percy. 
Ah! those were halcyon days, Ellie. 

“A true womanly woman can really love but 
once. Though I should live till my hair was as 
white as the driven snow, none other can ever 
hold his place in my heart. One beautiful after- 
noon in the early September, we three strayed 
down to a favorite nook on the river’s edge. 
Myra and I sat irdolently wreathing our hats with 
late roses, while Ralph read Lucile. 

“When we returned in the twilight, I found 
my aunt awaiting me. I knew by the ominous 
frown upon her face that something was wrong. 
Her acknowledgement of the introduction to Mr. 
Percy was frigid in the extreme, and she hastened 
our departure with little ceremony. That night 

in the library I learned my fate. She said if we 
had become interested in each other, as the Dom- 
inie had led her ‘to believe, the sooner we forgot 
our mad folly, the better for both. Ralph Percy 
was not my equal in birth, wealth, or station. He 
was but a poor doctor, with his fortune to make. 
My father had often expressed a desire to her that 
I should wed Allan Hamilton, the son of a very 
dear friend. In ten days we were to start for 
Europe, in company with Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, 
Allan and his sister Edith. I was not to see 
Ralph again. She would make our adieux at the 
parsongge. Such was the tenor of her remarks 
that September evening, four years ago.” 

“And did you never see Ralph Percy again, 





Héléne ?” I asked, cordially, hating the cold- 
hearted aristocratic aunt. 


. . Rea / 
«“T have seen him twice,” she answered, «hg 


have never spoken with him since we parted at 
the parsonage. He wrote to me twice, The 
first letter was a declaration of love. The 
stated that my aunt had sent a refusal to his 
asking for my hand in marriage, but that if | 
would wait for him, he would return in g few 
years to claim me in spite of all obstacles, - 

“There is little more to tell. In Paris, 
driving, I met him twice. I had time for but one 
glance into his eyes; but the message they con. 
tained has made me happy ever since, Allan 
offered himself and was refused, which did Rot 
trouble him much, I fancy, for he soon married, 
A year ago, aunt died, leaving me again alone_ 
again an heiress. Taking my old nurse, Mr 
Jamison, I returned to aunt’s place, Oak Hil, 
where I had been so happy. 

“The parsonage was occupied by strangers, The 
Percys had been in California for two years, | 
knew nothing of Ralph’s whereabouts. At last I 
might carry into execution the pet plan of my life, 
‘Nothing has so touched my heart as the sight of 
the poor, pinched faces of the pauper children of 
New York city, to whom green fields with their 
daisies and buttercups are an Arcadia, to be visited 
only in dreams. By the aid of some city mission. 
aries, one hundred little waifs enjoyed a visit a 
Oak Hill last summer. O, Ellie! if you had seen 
those little half-famished creatures sporting on the 
grass, chasing the butterflies, growing round and 
rosy on a new regimen of pure air and fresh 
you would have agreed with me that life might 
still be very happy, though one were bereft of 
those most dear. This is to be my life-work.” 

So engaged had both girls become, they had 
not noticed that a storm was just ready to burst 
upon them, until they were startled by a loud peal 
of thunder. Striking the horse a quick blow with 
the whip, Ellie hastened to seek the shelter of a 
farm-house near at hand. 

«“ Wa’al, Mees Ellie, you’re jest in time,” said 
honest farmer Scott, as he assisted the ladies to 
alight, “’ twon’t be a long shower, but ’twill bea 
purty hard one while ’t lasts. “Here, Nannie,’ 
he continued, addressing a little yellow-haired 
girl, “take these ladies into the house, and gig 
them a seat in the setting room. Ma ain’t to hum 
to-day, but I reckon you kin make yerselves com 
fortable.” 

“QO, Miss Bristowe, won’t you please stay out 
here and see my chickens, and bossy calves and 
doves,” exclaimed Ned Scott, a bright boy of 
ten. 

“This is one of my Sunday-school boys 
Héléne,” said I, “and if you do not object toge 
ing in alone, I will stay here.” pes 

“Oh! I do not object,” returned Héléne. and 
taking Nannie by the hand, she ran quickly 
the house to escape a wetting. 

As they reached the door, the child said 
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wThere’s 2 man and a woman in there awaiting 
for the shower to pass, but I guess you won't 
wind em,” and Nannie threw open the door. 

e entered and found herself face to face 
with Ralph Percy. For an instant they stood 
motionless and silent; then he came slowly for- 
ward like one in a maze, saying : 

« Héléne Brockway! I thought you were dead.” 
Asshe remained mute, he continued, “I saw the 
notice of your death when in Paris, more than a 

The unexpected encounter, the presence of the 
young lady companion, Ralph’s bewilderment and 
geming embarrassment, all combined to make 
Héléne’s manner cold and constrained. Though 
her pulses were bounding, and her veins seemed 
filled with liquid fire, yet she answered calmly : 
«Jt was the notice of the death of my aunt, Miss 
Héléne Brockway.” 

Ralph drew his hand across his eyes as if to 
banish the mists, then recollecting his companion, 
he turned and in a half-dazed way introduced 
«Mrs. Percy.” As he mentioned no relationship, 
Héléne naturally concluded the lady was his wife. 
She strove to greet her cordially, but all in vain. 
Neither Ralph nor Héléne could recover from the 
shock: he saw the dead alive ; she beheld the wife 
of the only man she ever loved. 

Mrs. Percy endeavored to carry on the conver- 
sation for three, and chatted like a magpie, till 
the summons came that Miss Bristowe was ready 
to start. 

With a quiet adieu, Héléne hastened to the 
carriage. Once seated, she begged me to drive 
rapidly toward home. 

“What is the matter, Héléne?” I asked, as 
soon as we were well on the highway. “ You are 
as pale as a ghost! Have you seen one?” 

“Ves, Ellie,” she answered leaning wearily 
back against the soft cushions, «I have seen the 
ghost of my hopes, my happiness, my love. I 
have been ‘faithful to the end,’ but what of 
Ralph?” 

“What Aas happened? Do explain, Héléne.” 

«J have just left Ralph: Percy and his wife.” 

“Ralph Percy and his wife,” I repeated, 
greatly astonished. “Where? When?’ 

“In that farm-house, where they like ourselves 
had taken shelter from the storm.” 

“His wife? Ralph Percy married?” I con- 
tinued, unwilling to accept such a bitter end to 
Héléne’s romance, “ Do tell me all.” 

She complied, but with such a look of sorrow on 
her patient face, that my heart ached. 

From Mrs. Percy, I afterwards learned what 
followed. Héléne’s departure. 

Ralph sat for some moments buried in deep 
thought, his head resting in his hands. 

“It is so strange,” he said halfaloud. “ Héléne, 
whom I mourned as dead—Héléne alive, but cold, 
indifferent, repellant! I cannot understand it.” 





“Come, Ralph, cheer up,” said Mrs. Percy, 
“all will soon be well.” 

« But, little mother, I feel like one bereft of his 
senses,” 

“You will quickly recover yours. Oh! you 
men!” It is all as clear as crystal to me. You 
believed Miss Brockway dead. Suddenly she ap. 
peared before you full of life, and as beautiful as a 
Madonna, whom, by the way, she greatly resem- 
bles. You are astonished and speechless. She is 
chilled by your manner, and suspicions of me. 
Finally, you complicate matters by stupidly intro- 
ducing me as ‘ Mrs. Percy,’ omitting to state the 
relationship existing between us. Of course, she 
concludes that I am your wife. Go to her, and a 
few words will make all right.” 

As we drove up to the door, mother met us 
with a telegram. “Your nurse, Mrs, Jamison, is 
ill, Héléne,” she said, “and the physician tele- 


graphs that you are needed immediately. The 
train leaves in just an hour.” 
All was soon bustle and confusion. Regretfully 


I bade adieu to my friend. 

That same evening, Mr. Ralph Percy called 
and inquired for Miss Brockway. Upon learning 
of her departure, he requested to see me. He 
asked permission to tell his story: «“ Afterward,” 
he said, “I shall hope to hear from you what re- 
ception you think I may expect from Héléne.” 

“For three years,” he began, “I considered 
myself bound to Héléne Brockway. I spent the 
time abroad, studying and practicing medicine in 
the various hospitals. Calling upon some newly- 
arrived Americans one day, I took up a New York 
paper, and there chanced to read of the death of 
Héléne Brockway, of Oak Hill, Irvingdale, New 
York. Never having heard of any other of that 
name, I naturally concluded it was my Héléne.” 

“TI wrote to several friends, but all that I 
learned only served to strengthen me in my belief 
that Héléne was dead. Hope, ambition, happiness, 
seemed suddenly snatched from me. About that 
time, my father wrote me that he had married 
again, had opened the old homestead near Rich- 
mond, and that he earnestly desired my return. 
He wished once more to feel that he had a home. 
For nearly a year I have been practicing in Rich- 
mond. Last week I came North, as my step- 
mother’s escort. You know the result of the 
meeting at the farm-house. Now, say frankly, 
do you think there is any hepe for me ?” 

“ Yes, indeed! Oh, I am so glad,so glad! Do 
go to her at once. How I wish she was here!” 

Later, when he took his leave, he said : 

«“ Bid me God-speed—I shall seek Héléne to- 
morrow.” 

7 ¥ + x * 7 

Five years from their parting at the parsonage 
Ralph and Héléne were married. She still de- 
votes her summers to her poor children, finding in 
her husband a valuable assistant. 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT 


Fic. 1—KNITTED UNDER-VEST FOR 
LADIES. 
MATERIALS REQUIRED: 8 to Io oz. white wool 

and five pins, No. 14. 

The vest is commenced at the lower part. The 
number of stitches cast on must be regulated by 
the size of the person for whom the garment is 
intended with the pins and wool named; when 
knitted moderately loose, eight stitches must be 
cast on for the inch, and ten rows knitted to the 
inch. 

For a vest measuring twenty-four inches 
round, about 192 stitches must be cast on. 

Ist to 20th Rounds: Knit two and purl 
two alternately. Now commence the basket 
pattern shown in the illustration No. 1. 

Ist to 7th Rounds: Purl three, knit one. 

From the 8th to 14th Rounds; Reverse 
the pattern by working the purl-stitch in the 
centre of the three purl of previous seven 
rounds. These seven rounds are repeated 
alternately fourteen times more. 

Divide the stitches equally, leaving half the 
number for the back on one pin. Let these 


are knitted. Divide the stitches of the front 
equally on two pins, as each half must now 
be worked separately. 

For the wrap-over: Cast on eight stitches 
on the buttonhole side ; these must be knitted 
throughout. At equal distances make three but- 
tonholes by knitting two, cast off four, and knit two. 

In the following Row; Knit two, cast on four, 
and knit two; these buttonholes must have ten 
plain rows between each. 

The fronts must now be knitted back and for- 
ward, taking care to keep the ribs by knitting the 
purl-stitches and purling the knitted. 

Work fourteen rows of the basket pattern, then 
commence the gores; work twenty-four stitches 
next the armhole; commence the gore by picking 
up one loop between the stitches and knitting it 
plain (the gores are plain knitting throughout) ; 
knit twelve stitches, continuing the pattern, then 
begin the second gore; again knit twelve stitches. 

In the three following Rows : Continue the pat- 
tern, and knit the stitches of the gores. 

In the 4th Row: Increase a stitch by picking 
up one loop before and one after the made-stitches 
for the gores, and knitting them; this increase is 
continued till you have the gores the required 
length. 

Cast off across the front, leaving twenty-four 
stitches for the shoulder; work as far as the top 
of shoulder, which you must judge the length of, 
by the size of armhole needed ; cast off the twenty- 





. 





————____ 


four stitchés. Work the second side of front in 
the same way, with the addition of the wrap and 
buttonhole before described. 

Now continue the back as far as required til 
you have worked it from four to six rows hj 
than the front. Cast off all but the twenty-four 
stitches on each side ; on these work the shoulders 
tilt long enough ; join to front shoulders by sew; 
together. Pick up the stitches round the armhole 
on three pins. The gusset under the arm js 

Fig. 1. 





formed by knitting two stitches together in every 
third round exactly in the centre of under part of 
sleeve. When the sleeve is the required width 
continue to work round without increase for 
twenty-one rounds, then cast off. 

For the crochet edge, which is worked round 
the neck and sleeves :— 

1st Row: One double into each stitch at the 
edge. 

2d Row: One treble into a stitch, one chain, 
pass over one stitch, and repeat from the begin 
ning of the row. 

3d Row: One double under one chain, fou 
chain, one double under same chain, three chain, 
pass over three stitches, and repeat from the be 
ginning of the row. 

4th Row: One treble under four chain, three 
chain, two trebles under four chain, three chain, 
two trebles under four chain, three chain, one 
treble under four chain, one double under three 
chain. Repeat from the beginning of the row. 

A ribbon is run through the second row of the 
neck, and is tied in front in a bow. : 


Fics. 2 AND 3.—TIDY. 
The foundation of the tidy is Java canvas; it 
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measures twenty inches in length and seventeen 

in breadth, without the fringe, which measures 

two inches in depth, and is made by drawing out 

threads of the canvas ; the embroidery is worked 

in long stitches, with two shades each of red and 
VoL. cv.— 30. 
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| olive. The design for the embroidery is shown in 
Fig. 2; the stars are in red, and the stripes in 
olive. A design of drawn threads and embroid- 


ery suitable for the border and fringe has been 
given, 
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Fics. 4, 5, 6, 7 AND 8.—WORK-BASKET : 
CROCHET. 

This basket is worked with red crochet cotton 
over fine drab blind-cord. 

Commence with the bottom, which is shown in 
Figs. 6 and 8. Work eight chain, join round. 

Ist Round: Twenty-four doubles under the 
chain. 

2d Round: Three double trebles into a stitch, 
keep the top loop of each on the hook and draw 
through altogether, five chain, pass over two 
stitches, and repeat from the beginning of the 
round seven times more. 
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3d Round: Take a length of blind-cord and 
work over it two doubles into each of seven 
stitches, and three into the eighth, to make in all 
104 stitches. 

4th Round: One double into each of three 
stitches of last round behind the cord, one double 
into each of four stitches over the cord, one double 
into each of two stitches behind the cord, and 
cne double into each of four stitches over the cord. 
Repeat from the beginning of the round seven 
times more. 

5th Round: Two doubles into each of three 
stitches behind the cord, one double into each of 
two stitches over the cord, two doubles into each 
of two stitches behind the cord, one double into 
each of two stitches over the cord, two doubles 
into each of two stitches behind the cord, one 
double into each of two stitches over the cord. 
Repeat from the beginning of the round seven 
times more. 





Fig. 5. 
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6th Round: One double into each of six stitches 
behind the cord, one double into each of four 
stitches over the cord, one double into each of two 
stitches behind the cord, one double into each of 
four stitches over the cord. Repeat from the 
beginning of the round seven t'mes more. 





7th Round : * Two doubles into a stitch behing 
the cord, one into the next, repeat from * twigs 
more, one double into each of ten next SUCCESsiye 
stitches over the cord. Repeat from the begin. 
ning of the round seven times more. 

Continue to repeat these four last rounds twice 
more, with this exception—that you will] have 
more stitches between the pattern stripes in each 
alternate round ; this increase is made 
ing two doubles into every third Stitch, and ong 
into the other stitches between the stripes, 4a 

16th Round: Work one double over the eon 
into the two centre stitches between each of 
stripes, continuing the increase as described, 7 

17th Round: Work one double over the con 
into each two stitches on each side of the stitches 
worked over the cord in the last round, 

18th Round: Work two stitches over the con 
into the centre stitches between the stripes with. 
out increase. 

19th Round : One double into each stitch over 
the cord. 

zoth Round: One double into each of three 
stitches behind the cord, seven doubles over the 
cord. Repeat all round. 

21st Round: One double into each of three 
stitches over the cord, one double into each of two 
stitches behind the cord. Repeat all round, 





Fig- 6. 





22d Round: One double into each of three 
stitches behind the cord (over the doubles worked 
over the cord of last round), * two doubles into” 
the next stitch, one into the next. Repeat from® 
twice more and two doubles into the next site 
then repeat from beginning of round. "7 

34 Round: One double into every stitch, 

24th Round: One double into a stitch d 
the cord, one double into a stitch over the com 
Repeat alternately all round. 

For the sides (the design for which is shown it 
Fig. 7) make a chain the length round the bottom 
of basket. Join round. 

1st Round: One treble, separated by one chai, 
into each stitch. 
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th seven stitches over the cord, seven chain, pass 
We: over seven stitches, and repeat. 
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3d Round: One double over the ont into 
each of the seven chain of last round, seven chain. 
Repeat. These two rounds are repeated three 
times more. 

1oth Round: One double over the cord into 
each stitch of last round. . Fasten off the cord. 

11th Round: One double into a stitch of last 
found, one chain, pass over one stitch, and repeat. 

The sides are sewn to the bottom of basket by 
aneedle and thread, and cord is twisted in loops 
over the first and last round, as shown in Fig. 5. 
This is passed through a stitch and over a cedar 
pencil, 


Fig. 8. 
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For the handle shown in Fig. 4, cut seven 
pieces of cord the length required for the handle. 
Make a chain the length required. 

ist Row: One double into each stitch over the 
cord. 

3d Row: One double into each of two stitches 
behind the cord, one double into each of six 
stitches over the cord. Repeat. 

7rd Row: One double into each of two stitches 
behind the cord, and one double into each of two 
stitches over the cord. Repeat. 

4th Row: Like second row. 

5th Row: Like first row. 

6th Row: One double into each of two stitches 
over the cord, six chain, one treble into the second, 
one chain, pass over six stitches, and repeat. 

Work a row like the sixth into the first row. 
The handle is sewn to the basket, and is orna- 
mented with bows of red ribbon. 
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Fic. 9—PASSEMENTERIE. 


| Passementerie is at the present time one of the 
| most fashionable of trimmings. The design shown 








in our illustration may easily be made by ladies 
at a very much less cost than they can purchase it. 
The ovals are made of fine silk cord sewn to- 
gether with a needle and silk; the tassels are 
small cut beads and bugles. 





DESIGN FOR SIDEBOARD CLOTH. 


(See colored page in front of book.) 


Cloths for sideboards are now very fashionable, 
and are made of a variety of materials. Plush, 
cloth and felt are all used, embroidered with silks 
in various colors; the ends are finished with colored 
tassels. These covers can also be made of colored 
linen, momie cloth, or any wash goods desired, 
and worked with crewels, or ingrain cotton. The 
design given would be appropriate for any of the 
materials named. 
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HASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the Edi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. For the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 

considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which meuch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will be 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 





PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers, and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except pee from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published: 


Lady’s Basque, e e ° . - 60 cents. 
° Gam, . 4 . - . a. & 
** Overskirt, . P ° ° » % 
“* Underskirt, ‘ oe ¢ 
“* Undergarments, apiece, . ° cm > 
Girl’s Dress, . A ° ° ° ey 
** Basque, ° ° ° ° = 
“Cloak, 60 “ 
‘* Apron, - -— > 
25 se 


“* Undergarments, apiece, 
Boy’s Suit, ° ‘ 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of plum color cashmere; 
the front of the skirt is shirred and puffed, a 
pleated ruffle around the edge of the skirt; the 
overskirt is embroidered, as also the jacket waist 
and sleeves. Velvet bonnet trimmed with feathers 
and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of dark green velvet, plain 
and embossed; the underskirt is of the plain 
trimmed with lace and ruffles, above this a sash 
of ribbon is tied ina bow. The polonaise is of 
the embossed velvet, with ribbon sash looping it up. 
Velvet bonnet trimmed with half wreath of flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for a bride, made of satin surah ; 
the front is trimmed with two deep pleated ruffles, 
polonaise front with sash drapery, long train in 
the back trimmed with a pinked-out ruche. Deep 
collar of duchess lace, the sleeves are also 
trimmed with it. Illusion veil with wreath. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk, the skirt 
forms one deep puff with a deep lace flounce be- 
low it. Pointed bodice trimmed with lace, short 
overdress trimmed to correspond, Elbow sleeves. 





Fig. 5.—Walking dress of slate-color velvet, 


plain and plaid. The underskirt is of the plain 
velvet kilted, the overskirt and bodice are Of the 
plaid velvet trimed with satin ribbon bows and 
passementerie. Velvet and satin bonnet, trimmed 
with velvet flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress for child of six years, 
made of plaid wool goods trimmed with plain 
velvet. Felt hat trimmed with velvet, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Fig. 1—Arrow brooch in diamonds and ty, 
quoise. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of sap. 
phire blue cloth. The skirt is trimmed with nar. 
row-pleated ruffles and a ruche. The overdress jg 
short in front, long in the back; jacket with veg 
trimmed with narrow braid and buttons, Velvet 
hat trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Brown silk skirt trimmed with narrow 
ruffles. Cloak of brown cloth, trimmed with dark 
brown fur. This long cloak fits as a pelisse, and 
has dolman sleeves. The fur is arranged to form 
points at the sides. The muff is ornamented with 
a satin bow. Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Necklace of black velvet, ornamented 
with gold buttercups and leaves, 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress for young lady, made 
of olive green flannel. The skirt is plain with 
paniers shirred. Basque bodice with shirred 
cape, trimmed with fur around the neck and down 
the front; fur around the cuffs and muff. Fei 
bonnet trimmed with fur. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress for lady, made of garnet 
colored cashmere. The skirt is plain, with a pol- 
onaise draped front and back; shoulder cape 
shirred in a point back and front, finished with 
ribbon bows. Velvet bonnet trimmed with lace 
and feathers. 

Fig 7.—-Muff made of satin, gathered in the 
centre, and trimmed with two shades of satin rib 
bon, roses and lace. 

Fig. 8.—Deep collar, made of rows of lace and 
muslin, fastened with a satin bow. 

Fig. 9.—Brooch composed of a pink shell, with 
a pearl and small gold-fly in the centre. 

Fig. 10.—Comb made of jet balls in the shape 
of a horse-shoe. 

Fig. 11.—Cloak made of moiré or damassé, 
The trimmings are Spanish lace and jet drops, 
The bow at the back is of ribbon, the hood and 
sleeves are of lace and ruched satin; likewise the 
border of the mantle. . 

Fig. 12,—Lady’s collar made of a double sow of 
lace, with a narrow muslin quilling below. 

Figs. r3and 14.—Front and back view of lady's 
jacket made of cloth. It is bound with quite a 
deep braid; collar of velvet. 

Fig’ 15.—Walking boot in kid, with square go 
losh and triple sole, 
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Fig. 16.—Walking boot of black kid laced in 
front. . . 
Fig. 17.—Dark green satin bonnet trimmed 
with satin ribbon and feathers; the brim is faced 
with velvet. 

Fig. 18.—Bonnet of dark red velvet trimmed 
sith flowers, lace, and ribbon. 

Fig. 19.—Lady’s riding habit made of navy 
blue cloth; the jacket has box plaits in the back. 
High silk hat. 

Fig. 20.—Apron for child of two years, made 
of nansook muslin trimmed with crochet trim- 
ming. , oe 

Fig. 21.—Bracelet made of silver inlaid with 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of three years, made 
of brown cashmere; it is cut, gored with two 
mffies pleated around the skirt. The front is 

ted with a vest in it. 

Fig. 23—Morning dress of prune cashmere, 
with open neck filled in with gathered satin form- 
ing a frill around the neck. The opening and 
front of the robe are trimmed with shell pattern 
pleatings of écru lace. Gathered pockets and 
enfis of satin. The cuffs have also trimming of 
lee. Belt and bows of prune satin ribbon. 

Fig. 24.—Chatelaine of black velvet with gold 
omaments upon it. 

Fig. 25.—Walking costume for girl of eight 
years, made of beige color cloth, trimmed with 
brown satin ribbon and velvet. Felt hat trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 26.—Bonnet of ruby-colored velvet trimmed 
with velvet feathers and gilt ornaments. 

Fig. 27.—Bonnet of black velvet trimmed with 
jet and feathers. 

Fig. 28.—Hat of brown plush trimmed with 
plush and feathers. 

Fig. 29.—Bonnet of striped plush, old gold and 
blue, trimmed with gilt ornaments and feathers. 

Figs. 30 and 31.—House dress of black satin. 
The skirt is trimmed with a pleating which is re- 
peated above the jetted front. A ruche of jetted: 
lace separates the pleating from the jetted front. 
Open bodice, with full basque in the back orna- 
mented with a bow, jetted revers and cuffs. 
Double row of buttons, jet with gold centres. 

The diagram pattern is of the Hungarian jacket 
for a lady. The pattern consists of five pieces, 
half of front, back, side back, upper and under 
half of sleeve. The pattern is full size for a lady. 
The jacket is made of electric blue cloth with 


‘black braiding; any other shade of cloth can be 


used. It is not necessary for the skirt to be of the 
same material as the jacket. The skirt is trimmed 
with perpendicular box-pleatings resting on two 
narrow kiltings. This acket can be worn as an 
outside wrap by a young lady, or can be worn in 
the house as an ordinary dress waist would be 
worn by married fadies. 








CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Cloaks this season are to be worn long, many 
of them concealing the dress worn beneath them. 
They differ from those of last year in following the 
outlines of the figure more closely, and being 
more clinging, yet at the same time they are all 
made with reference to being worn over very 
large tournures. To accomplish this, and prevent 
the skirt of the garment from being too wide, a 
great many cloaks are open down the middle 
seam of the back, from a point just far enough 
below the waist to leave the tournure smoothly 
covered ; others again have one large double box- 
pleat to hold added fulness below the waist, while 
others have two box-pleats that are rounded in 
shape instead of being flatly pressed, and the 
shape of these pleats is seen plainly the whole 
length of the skirt. The only fullness is in the 
bishop sleeves, which are still retained, the 
Mother Hubbard shirring of last season being dis- 
pensed with, so as to give a slender effect to the 
shoulders. The newest and handsomest fabrics 
for these stately garments are ottoman plushes 
of dark seal-brown and black; this material has a 
ribbed ground, upon which are plush figures of 
close, thick pile, representing detached roses, other 
flowers, or bunches of leaves. Chenille trim- 
mings are used upon these cloaks, the trimming 
being made to match the material in color and 
design. Plain plush is also used. If quilted satin 
is used for a lining it is of strawberry-red, shrimp 
color, violet, orange, sapphire, or some old, dull, 
green shade. Pelisses are also shown in rich 
fabrics ; they are of the long-clinging shape, made 
of silk trimmed with lace, or chenille passemen- 
terie that looks like embroidery. Velvet ones will 
also be worn, both as parts of velvet costumes 
and as a wrap above other dresses. It is pre- 
dicted, however, that cloth will be the fabric 
most used for pelisses, and the trimmings for 
these will be fur bands and elaborate soutache 
embroidery. 

Other cloth cloaks are made in the Directoire 
shape. A very pretty style is to have a vest of 
satin the entire length of the front, and for trim- 
ming fifty rows of soutache sewed on with the 
edges touching, and thus forming a “ solid” bor- 
der, that is easily mistaken for one wide braid. 
Our readers will observe that these wraps closely 
resemble those worn last year, and that it 
will be an easy matter to modernize any left from 
last season, by making them more clinging, and 
perhaps by some slight change of trimming. 
Jackets are always popular for young ladies. They 
are made of mottled cloths, of ottoman repped 
cloths, of the twilled army cloth of dark blue 
shades, and the ribbed Jersey cloth. The shapes 
are very simple, resembling that of Jersey jackets. 
The Alexis or cadet jacket is also popular, with 
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its high-standing collar, single-breasted front, and 
short hips, ornamented with much braiding. 

A suit that is very popular in Paris at present 
for a young lady is a Jersey-shaped cloth jacket 
with a plaid skirt. For instance, a skirt of dull 
red and green plaid represents a wrinkled Greek 
apron overskirt caught up very high on the left 
side to disclose a deep pleating beneath it that 
represents a kilt. This is all in one, however, and is 
made on a foundation skirt of coarse cashmere, that 
first has a balayeuse of the plaid sewed on it, then 
the deep pleating that represents a kilt; and above 
this is the overskirt, which is sewed in with the 
belt. There is quite a fashion of cutting all the 
plaid of this skirt bias, and the effect is very pretty. 
The jacket for this special suit may be used in the 
house or street, and is of dark rifle-green cloth, a 
round edged Jersey shape, with cadet collar, and 
braiding as a border, with braid deeply pointed in 
the back. Another style for young ladies and 
schvol girls is the Jersey suit, which commends 
itself for its economy, because composed of a Jer- 
sey waist that may be used with various skirts, 
and that can be purchased ready made. Jerseys 
woven into shape, and the elastic ribbed cloths 
known as Jersey cloths, have been more largely 
imported this year than at any previous season 
since they were introduced. The preference for 
English styles and the coming of Mrs. Langtry, it 
is thought, will popularize all Jersey fashions. 

Box pleatings are much used for the trimmings 
of dress skirts. A puff made of box pleats that are 
pulled out to form the puff, falling over a stiff nar- 
row box-pleated balayeuse, is a favorite style for 
trimming the skirt round the bottom. Two soft 
bias lapping puffs, or else a deep ruche, are seen 
on two-thirds of the imported skirts. Sleeves 
that puff above the elbow are first gathered in two 
rows round the top, but are not deeply shirred. 
Cuffs are narrow, and are turned upward, and 
sometimes have a puffed or pleated scarf drapery. 
Paniers that promise to be very stylish have length- 
wise pleats instead of crosswise folds and wrinkles, 
yet are very bouffant. Velvet vests, basques, and 
costumes, have small flat buttons that are wooden 
moulds covered with velvet. Ball buttons of three 
sizes are used, and there will be an attempt to re- 
vive large buttons. 

Cloth suits are extremely fashionable, and sou- 
tache embroidery is a favorite trimming. A long 
polonaise with elaborate braiding down the front 
and back was of dark green cloth, with a leaf and 
flower pattern done in dark brovn soutache braid 
set up on one edge, instead of being sewed on flat. 
This braiding is down the front on each side of 
the buttons, is quite wide just below the collar, 


tapers narrowly to the waist, and widens again to. 


the foot of the polonaise. The waist of the polon- 
aise was cut off in a point in front, also in the 
middle forms of the back, and fullness was added 
in the back, so there could be bouffant drapery. 





For plain cloth dresses made at home, Heras 


les braid two inches wide is the trimming, 
should have a habit basque only two inches des 
on the sides, sharply pointed in front, and wig, 
the long, square middle forms of the back held in 
two double box pleats. A row of the braid i 
across these box pleats, while the other edges of 
the basque are corded. Two rows of braid oy 
line a vest up the front, and are pointed to form 
cuffs, The standing cadet collar is of velvet, the 
color of the cloth, and dull, old silver carved but. 
tons fasten the waist. The lower part of the skig 
has a lengthwise tucked flounce half a yard 4, 
with only its upper half tucked, and the lowe 
part falling in loose pleats over a box-pleated bg}. 
ayeuse. The apron overskirt is draped on the 
lower skirt, and its edges are sewed underneath 
at the head of the tucked flounce. The front js 
much wrinkled, and has five rows of Hercules 
braid lengthwise from the belt to the edge. Ove, 
this is worn the new and graceful jacket mantle, 
This is a partly-fitted sleeveless jacket, with g 
mantle drapery that falls low over the arms like 
dolman. It has a deep Byron collar of velvet, 
satin strings to tie at the throat, and two rows of 
wide braid for trimming. 

The new silks of the season have many dis 
tinctive features. They have a corded ground, 
These rich corded silks have large and decided 
checks thrown upon them, and checks are 
used in velvets as well as in silks. But b 
instead of being put aside, has become still more 
important. The patterns are very exquisite, very 
large, and admit of great variety. Occasionally 
the brocade is in ottoman on a satin ground, 
sometimes in satin on an ottoman ground, some 
times in velvet on satin or on ottoman. The 
plushes again are among the most beautiful fabrics 
of the year. They are brocaded; the brocade in 
a light shade on a dark ground, and anything 
softer or more shimmering can scarcely be im 
agined. The best of these materials stand alone, 
and are most costly. The choice of them is 
large. If, however, an ordinary dress is re 
quired, there are checked ottomans and checked 
velvet to be made up with plain and striped 
materials, and the larger the cord the more ia 
fashion. 

Not for years have there been such decidedly 
new styles brought out in the mode of making 
dresses. For example a short skirt of velvet, over 
one of woolen brocade, caught up with a wide 
velvet sash and bow across the front, so that, the 
skirt being fully gathered, there is a large out 
standing pouf, two puffings of smaller dimensions 
being arranged at the back; the bodice is full 
a velvet Swiss belt worn with it. Another style 
is a ruby velvet, arranged from the waist in broad 
single plaits; beneath this a netted fringe in pink 
and red, the long bodice covered with straps of 
galon of similar coloring, ending in pompoa 
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There is a great mixture of materials in 


most of the dresses. 
Most of the bonnets now worn are small and 


dose, but there are also many large ones, and the * 


Igtest styles received from Paris are large, covered 
with plush or velvet, trimmed with wings and 
birds, gilt and other metal pins, quaintly chased 
clasps, slides, and buckles; some of these are 
large and square, others are oval, and many are 
half moon shape. Hammered silver and gilt 
crescents and leaves are also shown, and there are 
comblike pieces of faceted bronze or gilt. 
Teathers are also made up into small ornaments, 
such as bees and birds, and colored beads are 
mixed with these. A single mammoth butterfly 
of beads or of feathers is sometimes the only 
trimming on a small capote. Gilt soutache braid 
and twisted gilt cord are effective trimmings. 
Much bead embroidery, and sometimes buttons, 
are also used. The ribbons are all corded and 
checked, and feathers assert themselves on 
brims, and even on backs of bonnets. Feather 
bonnets, such as the Impeyan pleasant or the 
jungle fowl, are much in favor, and require no 
trimming but strings. Then there is leather lace, 
quite a novelty in millinery; the pattern appliqué 
on to the lace; chenille lace and plenty of chenille 
introduced into the flowers is used, large pompons 
of chenille falling from some of the brims. Em- 
broidered lace is also in vogue, not only in beads, 
but silk embroidery, and spotted, plain, and 
figured velvets; and cord is intermingled in the 
embroideries and beadings. Felt bonnets have 
velvet crowns, which takes from their hardness. 
The hats are either felt of moderate size, or of 
velvet, with very large feathers drooping well 
over the face, and secured by buckles. 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


Perhaps no form of entertainment has grown 
more popular in the past few years than dinner 
parties; it always has been a popular mode of 
entertainment with our foreign sisters, and as each 
year we try more and more to copy foreign cus- 
toms, it has very rapidly gained ground here. 
Dinner giving is not, as some may suppose, a sort 
of haphazard affair; but is a social institution of 
society, carried out on methodical principles. It 
isa rule with most people to arrange the number 
of dinners they intend giving during the season, 
and this greatly varies, according to the number 
of their dinner-giving acquaintances, so as to in- 
clude all those with whom they are in the habit 
of dining, exclusive of others they may wish to 
ask, Thus some give a set of from three to eight 
dinners during the season, and arrange their invi- 
tations accordingly; others give one dinner each 
week, who have a large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. A rather favorite plan with some 
dinner givers ts to give two dinner parties in one 
week on successive nights. This is supposed to 





be economical, as one dinner works into the other 
as regards the expense of the two. This idea is 
not only carried out by persons with limited in- 
comes, but also by thosé-who-have_large ones. 
If the guests were allowed any choice in the mat- 
ter, they would doubtless prefer to be asked on the 
14th, rather than on the 15th, and as a rule per- 
haps the best dinner is given on the first night, 
and the smartest guests invited to eat it. Some 
few people have a great reputation for giving 
good dinners, and they keep up this reputation 
year after year. The minutest detail is carefully 
studied, the latest novelties introduced, both as re- 
gards the menu and the service; the best cook is 
engaged, and the ¢out ensemble ne laisse rien a 
déserer; but there is a very large number of 
dinner givers who are not ambitious of this dis- 
tinction, and who would not know how to attain 
it did they desired it. They give their dinners; 
they are neither bad or good. People term them 
very fair dinners, and that is all that can be said 
about them. And it not too unfrequently follows 
that the quests are not too well assorted, and the 
whole affair might be pronounced a trifle dull by 
diners-out belonging to the former order. In ad- 
dition to this class of dinner givers, there are 
those in society who give decidedly bad dinners. 
All the food that should be hot, cold; plates also 
cold; and all that should be cold, hot. This 
sometimes exists among those moving in the 
highest social circles. It arises from different 
causes: a too close leaning towards economy, or 
indifference on the subject of dinners, or a general 
incapacity on this point on the part of a hostess, 
and an equal inefficiency on that of her domestics. 
Dinner givers arrange ‘iaeir dinner parties upon 
different principles; some settle beforehand a cer- 
tain sum to be spent on a series of dinner parties, 
allowing so much for each. Others do not allow 
any specific amount for this purpose, but allow the 
expenses to régulate themselves. There is no 
doubt that a good dinner is appreciated by the 
many ; but to those who are constantly dining out 
appetite is often lacking, and there is nothing 
new, while others who have the appetite are not 
always capable of combining eating with talking, 
and for this reason they leave untasted much that 
they could really enjoy. It requires some exper- 
ience in dining out to enjoy an excellent dinner, 
and to make one’s self agreeable at the same time, 
and to time one’s observations so as to neither 
spoil one’s own dinner nor that of ones neighbor. 
It is said but few dinner parties are given without 
an object; persons are invited who may advance 
the interests of others, parties are invited who 
have long desired to meet each other, or some 
equally cogent reason. Popularity, or the extent 
of a circle of acquaintances may be accurately 
measured by the number of dinner invitations re- 
ceived: not to dine out now is tantamount to not 
being in society. On the other hand, there are 
certain men and women who consider dining out 
a mistake; a long dinner with its many courses 
wearies them, as also does the conversation of the 
strangers with whom they are sent in to dinner. 
And those who hold these views either sacrifice 
themselves at the shrine of custom, or take a more 
independent line, and steadily decline to dine out 
when the dinner party is a large and conventional 
one. FASHION, 
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: PouND CAKE. 

Ingredients.—One pound of butter, 

One pound of flour, 

One pound of sugar, 

Eight eggs, 

Nutmeg, 

Rosewater. 
Beat the butter to a cream, and mix with it the 
whites and yolks of the eggs beaten separately ; 
add the sugar, whieh must be sifted, then the 
rosewater, wine and flour.. Beat these all together 


a long time; bake in rather deep pans in a hot oven. 


CREAM CAKE. 

Ingredients.—Four cups of flour, 

Three cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

Two eggs, 

One cup of sour cream, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Nutmeg, 

Grated lemon peel. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream, then eggs 
well-beaten. Dissolve soda in the sour cream, 
and beat it to a froth; add flour, spice and grated 
lemon peel. Bake in shallow pans, and sprinkle 
thick over the top some grated cocoanut or 
blanched almonds. 


MINCE Pies. 


Jngredients.—Two pounds of meat, 

One cup of suet, 

Three pints of choppéeti apple, 

One pint of raisins, 

Half pint of currants, 

Half pound of citron, 

One pint of sugar, 

Half pint of molasses, 

Spice. 

Salt, 

One quart of cider. 
Have the meat tender and uncooked, chop very 
fine—also suet and apples. Stone the raisins, cut 
citron in strips, add spice to taste. Mix these all 
well together, and add the cider. Put in a kettle 
on the fire to scald; if not sufficiently moist, add 
more cider. Bake in rich puff paste. 


Goon PLAIN STEw. 
Ingredients.—Two pounds of scrag mutton, 

Eight potatoes, 

Four onions, 

Pepper and salt. 
Cut your meat in about ten nice pieces, and lay 
them in your stewpan. Slice the potatoes and 
onions, season them with salt and pepper; cover 
with water, and set it in a slow oven to cook for 
two hours. Then stir it up well, and serve in a 
deep dish. 





CRANBERBY PIE. 

Ingredients.—Nice Cape ¢ranberries, 

Sugar, 

Flour. 
Do not stew the berries before baking, but slit 
each berry with a knife. This preserves the fresh. 
ness of the fruit, which is very important, To 
each cupful of berries add the same amount of 
sugar. Line your pie-dish with nice paste, mix 
your berries and sugar together, and just give a 
dust of flour over them. Fill your dish, and Cover 
with paste. If you wish the pie quite sweet, adq 
a little more sugar. 


BAKEWELL PUDDING, 
Ingredients.—Puff paste, 

Strawberry jam, 

Eight eggs, 

Half pound of sugar, 

Half pound of butter. 
Line your baking dish with the paste, then a thick 
layer of the jam. Melt the butter, and mix x 
with the sugar and yolks of eight eggs, and the 
whites of two; pour this on the jam. Bake ing 
moderate oven about an hour. Beat the remain. 
der of the whites of egg to a stiff froth, and place 
on top of the pudding when done; then set it ig 
the oven to brown slightly. 


SODA CAKE. 

Jagredients.—Half pound of flour, 

Half pound of sugar, 

Half pound of ground rice, 

Half pound of butter, 

Two eggs. 

Teacup of milk, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Almond extract. 
Beat to a cream the butter and sugar; add eggs 
then ground rice, then milk with the soda dis 
solved in it, then the almond extract and flour, 
Beat all thoroughly together, and bake immedi 
ately in deep baking-pans. 


FISH WITH DROPPED EcGs. 

Lngredients,—One pint of cooked salt fish, 

One pint of milk, 

Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Taplespoonful of butter, 

Six eggs, 

Pepper. 
Take half a cupful of the milk, and mix with the 


flour till smooth; boil the remainder of the milk 
While boiling stir in the cold milk and flour, then 
add the fish, which must be flaked; season and 
cook ten minutes. Have six slices of toasted 
bread on your serving dish, turn the fish on it; 
drop the eggs in boiling water, and as soon # 
they are set remove them carefully on to the fish 
Garnish the dish with parsley. 
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FRICCASEE OF ONIONS. 


Ingredients.—Two dozen of small onions, 
Salt, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Pint of milk, 
Lemon peel, 


Pepper. 
Peel the onions, sprinkle with salt, and let them 


sand half an hour ; then roll them in a cloth to 
dry, slightly dredge them with flour, put them in 
sew-pan with the butter; put over a gentle fire 
fve minutes, drain off the fat, add milk, minced 
jemon peel, pepper, salt, and butter. Let them 
simmer for ten minutes, then serve with beefsteak. 


CARROT SALAD. 

Ingrediénts,—Carrots, 

Sugar, 

Juice of lemon, 

Wineglassful of olive oil, 

Head of lettuce, 

Onion. 
Select tender, rich-colored carrots, scrape and boil 
them in fast-boiling water till tender. Cut in very 
thin slices and sprinkle with powdered sugar ; add 
juice of lemon and the olive oil. Garnish your 
serving dish with thin slices of onion and fresh 
green lettuce leaves. 


PICKLED LEMONS. 
Ingredients.—Lemons, 
alt, 
Vinegar, 
Cloves, cinnamon, 
Ginger root, nutmeg, 
Mustard seed, onion. 
Cut the lemons in quarters, but not entirely apart; 
put a teaspoonful of salt in each one, and place 
them to dry either in the sun or by the fire; when 
they are dried so black that you think they are 
spoiled, prepare the vinegar (quantity according 
tohow many lemons you have), spices and a few 
slices of onion cut fine; when boiling hot pour on 
the lemons, and place in jars; must be kept one 
year before fit for using, then equal to the best 
West India lime; have plenty of vinegar as the 
lemons swell. 


FILLETs OF BEEF. 

Ingredients.—Slices of beef, 

Six tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Lemon, 

Mashed potatoes, 

Hollandaise sauce. 
Trim and cut the short fillet in slices about half an 
inch thick ; put them in a pan, season with salt, 
pepper and a little lemon juice squeezed on them, 
and the butter, which should be oiled. Let this 
stand an hour, then dip each slice in flour. Put 
them en a boiler over a quick fire, and cook about 
six minutes, Have a mound of mashed potatoes 
in the centre of a hot dish. place the slices against 
it, pour Hollandaise sauce round them, garnish 
with parsley, and serve at once very hot. 





FRENCH PICKLE. 

Ingredients.—One peck of green tomatoes, 

Six onions, 

Half pint of salt, 

Two pounds of sugar, 

Half pound of white mustard seed. 

Two tablespoonfuls of cloves, 

Two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, 

Two tablespoonfuls of ginger, 

Teaspoonful of cayenne, 

Five quarts of vinegar, 

Two quarts of water. 
Pare tomatoes and onions; sprinkle with salt and 
let them stand till morning, then drain; add 
water and one quart of vinegar, boil twenty 
minutes; boil the four quarts of vinegar and other 
ingredients fifteen minutes, pour on the tomatoes ; 
place in jars, seal, and keep in a cool place; this 
rule makes a large quantity. 


CROUSTADE OF OYSTERS. 


Ingredients, —Siale bread, 

Butter, 

One quart of cream or milk, 

Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Salt, pepper, 

Three pints of oysters. 
Take a round loaf of stale bread, cut out the 
centre, being careful not to break the crust; 
crumb the soft part and put them in the oven to 
dry, then fry them quickly in a little butter; put 
the cream on to boil, and stir in three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, which has been wet in cold milk; 
add salt and pepper, cook eight minutes; put a 
layer of sauce into the créustade, then oysters, 
dredge with pepper and a little salt, anotlier layer 
of sauce and fried crumbs; continue this till the 
croéustade is nearly full, having the last layer 
crumbs; bake slowly half an hour; if milk is 
used, add a few bits of butter to each layer of the 
sauce. 


Mock TuRTLE Soup. 
Ingredients.—Calf’s head, 

Knuckle veal, 

Onion, 

One-half ounce of cloves. 

One-half ounce of mace, 

Herbs, pepper and salt, 

Three anchovies, 

Half pound of butter, 

Half pound of flour, 

Two lemons. 
Scald the calf’s head, and wash it clean. Boil it 
in a large pot of water half an hour, then take off 
the skin; take out the tongue; make a broth of 
the veal, put in the tongue, the skin, with onion 
and spices, herbs chopped fine; stew till tender. 
Cut the meat in small pieces, also the tongue. 
Melt the butter, and stir in the flour smooth, add 
the liquor, strain, add seasoning, lemon juice, 
eight hard-boiled eggs cut in slices. Serve very 
hot. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENY, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A CRYSTAL. 

In the accompanying figure the three longest 
lines, containing ten letters each, may be defined : 
Ornamenting; producing; marking by degrees. 
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The six lines of seven letters each present 
words meaning: Reducing toa level; a partition 
formed of parallel bars; directing; cutting deeply; 
encircling with a band ; swallowing hastily. The 
four words of four letters each signify: A com- 
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pany; a sand-eel; an instrument for producing 
sound, and an intoxicating drink. 


A KITE. 
The following puzzle is constructed of two words 


containing seven letters each. The middle line 
contains nine letters, and the two remaining ones 
are formed of ten letters each. 
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The two upper lines express the greatest and 
the least. The middle line furnishes the name of 
a river in the State of Ohio. The lower lines are 
a note intended to assist the memory, and a gen. 
tleman’s luxury. 

RIDDLE. 

Alone I am certainly not much, but put a head 

on me and I am utterly annihilated. 
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A PICTURE FRAME. 
two upper lines are formed of two w 


each containing ten letters; the rest of the frame. 
being composed of words each of which consigy 
of eleven letters, 
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upper words may be defined as purified 


from unwholesome smells, and brought to a cop. 


clusion. 


The other words mean: Made free 


from slavery; banished from one’s native country; 
taken in a general view. 


SUBTRACTION. 


Take one letter from a great terror and make a 


quarrel. 
and find a well-known biped. 
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Subtract one letter from the cry of pain 
Remove a letter 
e midst of a way and tind what will meas 
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A lake in northern climate lies, 
Fair Spanish lands I ever lave, 
A river ’neath Italian skies, 
In Minnesota seek my wave, 


BEHEADING. 


Behead a fruit grown in warm countries, and 


find an 


article used to warm food in cold countries, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Initials and finals when you find 

Two famous men will call to mind, 

Who once upon Virginia’s shore 

A brilliant reputation bore. 

First an ancient prophet see, 

Next will a French harbor be; 

A pleasing poem shows the third, 

Followed by ground for man and bird, 

A pretty creature, fair and fleet 

In whose quest men do often meet. 

The two names thus brought to mind 

History strangely has entwined, 
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— 
GAMES. 
PARTNERS. 
The following is a social game suited to a large 
of familiar acquaintances, who do not object 
to some rather boisterous fun. When the compo- 
sition of the assembly allows it, the leader must 
request that each gentleman will select a lady for 
his partner, and seat himself beside her, so that 
the company shall be arranged in couples around 
the room, leaving considerable space open in the 
entre. In all circumstances this arrangement 
must be carried out as fully as possible, and when 
the couples chance to be of the same sex, the one 
ssuming to act as lady must be seated at the 
iht hand of her partner. When the mating is 
completed, the leader arms himself with a heavy 
handkerchief so knotted as to serve as a thong or 
whip, and walking from couple to couple, de- 
mands of each lady; “How do you like your 
er?” She is allowed the option of answer- 
ing according to her humor, either “ Pretty well,” 
or “Not at all.” If she answers “ Pretty well,” 
the leader passes on without observation to make 
the same inquiry of the next. When, however, 
‘the lady chooses to answer “ Not at all!” she is 
asked: “Who would you like better?” Upon 
her naming another person, the rejected partner 
and the preferred one must exchange seats as 
quickly as possible, under penalty of being smartly 
scourged during the transaction by the thong of 
the leader. When the circle of the company has 
been completed, the leader assumes the seat of 
the last discarded partner, who succeeds to the 
ofice and asks the same question of the gentlemen 
in turn. 
STIR THE MUSH. 

The chairs and the guests must in the first 
place be carefully counted, so that it may be ascer- 
tained that one of the players will be without a 
seat. These chairs are then placed with their 
backs against the walls, or in such a manner as to 
be ata considerable distance from the centre of 
the apartment. The leader now arranges the 
company in a ring, he taking position in the 
middle with a long stick in his hand. Under his 
orders, they march around him “Indian file” 
keeping time to his chanted cry: “I stir mush— 
stir about—stir about !” he at the same time pre- 
tending to stir mush zealously with his stick. 
The rest of the players, as they march, anxiously 
watch the leader, who may at any moment, after 
giving the appointed signal of two taps on the 
floor with the stick, drop it and run for a chair. 
The rest of the players also try to'secure seats, 
the one who is unsuccessful taking the office of 
the leader. Of course an unguarded moment is 
chosen for the run, and the leader is at liberty to 
cause a false start by making one tap on the floor, 
or otherwise misleading his comrades for his own 
advantage, 
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OUR ARM CHAIR, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp. enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE 

Depicts, in a masterly manner, one of the most 
thrilling scenes in Scott’s Count Robert of Paris. 
Bertha, pursued by Sylvan, the ogre of the woods, 
rushes most timely into the arms of Hereward, at 
the sight of whose uplifted battle-axe the ogre 
quickly disappears. The reader is referred to 
Chapter VI. of Count Robert of Paris, by Sir 
Walter Scott, where he may learn how faithfully 
all the details of the scene are depicted in the 
beautiful picture we have given. 


The mammoth colored fashion plate is filled 
with pretty costumes for street, house, and even- 
ing wear, while those of our fair readers who are 
contemplating matrimony cannot fail to be pleased 
with the pretty bridal costume given. The fashion 
pages give all the necessary designs for garments 
for the cool autumn days. 

In the work department are shown many pretty 
and useful designs for fancy work—those for an 
underskirt for lady, table-top, and tidy, particularly 
commanding attention. 

In the colored novelty page is given a design 
for a sideboard cover, now so fashionable. The 
diagram pattern is of the Hungarian jacket—a 


pretty wrap for a young lady. 


OUR PROSPECTUS FOR 1883. 

According to our custom, in this number we are 
called upon to outline the plans for the new year. 

In compliance with a very general request, we 
shall continue the very popular feature of giving a 
complete novel in each number. All of these nov- 
elettes will be written exclusively for the LApy’s 
Book, by writers of well-established reputation. 

Our usual departments will remain unchanged, 
and will embrace Steel Plate Engravings of beau- 
tiful and original subjects, Large Diagram Pat- 
terns of Children’s and Ladies’ Dresses, Large 
Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates, Choice Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, Short Stories, Poems and 
Sketches, Our Popular Novelty Pages in Colors. 
Fashion and Artistic Home Work, iHustrated by 
numerous Engravings, Architectural Designs for 
Beantiful Homes, Recipes for Family Use, Chit- 
Chat on Fashion, and Our Arm Chair. 

The Subscription Price will remain as now, $2 
per year for single subscribers, but some changes 
will be made for the benefit of club raisers, and 
we append the amended rates: 

One copy, one year, $2.00. 

Two copies and one engraving to club raiser, 
$3.70. 

Three copies and two engravings to club raiser, 
$5.25. 

"nae copies and three engravings to club raiser, 
$6.60. 
_ Fora club of 5, with a remittance of $10.50, we 
will give one free copy of the LADy’s Book for one 
year, and any 6 of the engravings the club raiser 
may select. 





we will give one copy of the Lapy’s Boox 
one year, IO engravings. and a handsome Portfolig, 

For a club of 15, with a remittance of § 
we will give one copy of the Lapy’s Book for 
year, 15 engravings, and a handsome portfolio, 

For a club of 20, with a remittance of $33.50, 
we will give one copy of the LADy’s Book fy 
one year, the entire 20 engravings, and a hand. 
some portfolio. 

The engravings referred to in the above offer 
were designed by F. O. C. Darley exclusively for 
the Lapy’s Book, and can be procured from ng 
other source than through the LAbDy’s Boog 
Fac similes of these engravings have been issyed 
in the LADy’s Book within the past few years, 
and because a large number of persons have 
plied for copies printed expressly for framing pyr. 
poses, we have determined to print a Special Eqj. 
tion of Twenty Subjects, and make them available 
to any one who is willing to raise a club of sy 
scribers for the Lapy’s Book fer 1883. These 
steel plates cost the Publishers many thousands of 
dollars, and any one of the series will make g 
handsome picture when framed. As there wilj 
be those who do not desire to frame these engray. 
ings, we have manufactured a neat and substantial 
Portfolio, in which -they can be kept flat, clean, 
and at all times examined without danger of soil. 
ing. These Proof Copies are printed on heavy 
plate paper, about 9x12 inches, with the greatest 
care to produce the most perfect results, 

The list embraces the following : 


SERIES A.—EMBRACING 20 MISCRLLANEOUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Richard I. and Friar Tuck—a scene from 

Ivanhoe. 

No. 2. Grandfather’s Call—a New Year’s scene, 

No. 3. Annot Lyle—a scene from a “ Legend of 

Montrose.” 

Stawarth Bolton—a scene from “ The Mon 

astery.” 

No. 5. Mrs Gargery—a scene from “ Great Expec- 

tations,” 

. Sir Kenneth and Saladin—a scene from 

«“ The Talisman.” 

. A Tramp Caravan—a scene from the “Un 

commercial Traveller.” 

. 8. Effie Deans—a scene from “ Heart of 
Midlothian.” 

g. Lady Augusta and her Guide—a scene from 
“Castle Dangerous.” 

. 10. Love and Duty—a scene from “ Our Me 
tual Friend.” 

. 11. Mary Stuart’s Escape from Lochleven 
Castle—a scene from “ Tales of a Grand- 
father.” 

. 12. Recalled to Life—a scene from “ Tale of 
Two Cities.” 

. 13. The Glee-Maiden—a scene from “St 

Valentine’s.” 

. 14. Roger and I—a scene from “ The Vage 
bonds.” (J. T. Trowbridge.) : 

. 15. St. Valentine’s Day—a pretty domestic 
scene. s6 

16. March Winds—or a chignon in peri 

. 17. April Fool—a spirited illustration of “All 

Fools’ Day.” 


For a club of 10, with a remittance of $18.50, 
for 


No. 1. 


No. 


No. 
No. 





OUR ARM CHATR, 





fo 18. The Young May Queen—a pretty May- 
day scene, 

No. 19. Youthful Patriotism—a Fourth of July 
scene. 

No. 20. The First Bath—a life-like scene on the 
beach. 

The engravings will be furnished to customers 
who do not care to secure them through the work 
of club-raising, at the following scale of prices: 
Auy I Plate of the Series, 35 cents; Any 2 Plates 
of the Series, 60 cents; Any 4 Plates of the Series, 
$100; Any 10 Plates with a Portfolio, $3.00; 
Any 15 Plates with a Portfolio, $4.00; 20 Plates, 
the full series, and Portfolio, $5.00. 


HorsFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE, FOR~ WOMEN 
4ND CHILDREN.—Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, 
[a, says: “I have frequently found it of excel- 
lent service in cases of debility; particularly for 
women and children.” 

IT WILL PAY 
To raise a club of five subscribers, when you get 
a free copy of the LApy’s BQok for one year, and 
Six Engravings, for your trouble. Don’t you 
think it will ? 

It will pay to raise a club of ten subrcribers, for 
a free copy of the Lapy’s Book for one year, Ten 
Engravings, and a handsome Portfolio. Don’t 
you think it will ? 

It will pay to raise a club of fifteen subscribers, 
fora free copy of the Lapy’s Book, Fifteen En- 
gravings, and a handsome Portfolio. Don’t you 
think it will ? 

And when you are offered a free copy of the 
Lapy’s Book for one year, the entire set of Twenty 
Engravings, and a handsome Portfolio, for a club of 
twenty subscribers, don’t’you think that it will pay? 

There is another thing worth considering. You 
are not asking your friends to subscribe to a 
worthless publication ; but to a high-class magazine 
—the oldest in the country—not sensational—pure 
in its moral tone—instructive in its Fashion De- 
partment—reliable in its Recipes for cooking and 
hints for the table; rich in its Fashion Illustra- 
tions, and unexcelled in its Monthly Steel Plate 
Engravings; amusing and instructive in its Puzzles 
and Games for the young folks, and a reliable 
guide in its Architectural Models for artistic 
homes. In fine, you can safely claim that every 
subscriber will get the full money value of his 
subscription in the general contents of the LApy’s 
Bonk, and that it w7// pay the subscriber to take 
it, and the club raiser to work for it. 


@UR BOOK WABLE. 





From FowLer & WELLS, New York: through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. . 
THE HISTORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Edited by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 


Anthony and Matilda Joslyn Gage. Vol. IL., 
large 8 vo., (934x614 in.) 952 pp., 13 portraits 
on steel, Price, $5. 

Thesecond volume of the Stanton-Anthony-Gage 
History of Woman Suffrage begins with the period 
of the war and ends with the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage Association 
at Louisville, in 1881. It is filled with a mass of 
liteuseiy interesting matter, and as a history of 





the movement is indispensable to those who would 

be fully informed about,Woman Suffrage. A 

number of portraits in steel of the more promient 

women are scattered through this volume, and the 
general typography is excellent. Another volume 
is to follow. _ 

B scams T. B. Peterson & BrotHers, Philadel- 
phia. 

THE ANNALS OF A BABY. By Sarah 
Bridge Stebbins, 

We believe an extended notice of this book was 
given in the magazine some years ago, when it 
first appeared. It is bright, sparkling, pathetic, 
and sometimes amusing. 

VICE VERSA; OR A LESSON TO FA- 
THERS. By F. Anstey. 

This is really one of the most enjoyable books 
we have seen for a long period. Its humor 
causes irresistible laughter, albeit it is a book of a 
perfectly sober and serious vein The book has 
proved a decided success in London, and Mr. An- 
stey will doubtless be heard from again. We 
endorse, most cordially, the following criticism of 
an English contemparory; “ The idea of a father 
and son exchanging their identity has suggested 
itself to many minds before now. It is illustrated 
in this book with surprising freshness, originality, 
and force. . . . The book is more than wildly 
comic and amusing; it is, in parts, exceeding pa- 
thetic.” as 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S DRAMAS. By Amelia E. Barr. 
Mrs. Barr has selected the plays “ King John,” 

“ King Henry VI.,” “King Richard III.,” “Co- 
riolanus,” “ Cymbeline,” “King Lear,” and “A 
Winter’s Tale,” to run tegether a charming book 
for young people. The historical notes scattered 
through the book, and the apt descriptions re- 
quired to make the quotation nicely join in the 
several breaks from the complete dramas, tend to 
make the book very entertaining. 

From GrEo. W. HARLAN & Co., New York, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

A FAIR PHILOSOPHER. By Henri Daugé. 
The story of a few congenial spirits who deter- 

mine to spend their spare time in personal culture, 
and who get very tangled in the threads of an in- 
tensely interesting romance, in spite of all their 
philosophical research and study. The heroine— 
the Fair Philosopher—is a strong character, and 
her yielding at last to love’s power is charmingly 
told. Some of the other characters are carelessly 
drawn. ine 

From LoveELL Company, New York: 
TRICKS OF THE GREEKS UNVEILED. 

(Price, 20 cents. ) 

FRECKLES. By Rebecca Fergus Redcliff. 
(Price 20 cents.) 

L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. Translated by Kath- 
arine Sullivan. (Price 10 cents.) 

THEY WERE MARRIED. By Walter Bessant 
and James Rice. (Price Io cents.) 

The above are 12 mo size, executed for a cheap 
market, and apparently in opposition to the pre 
vailing “library” style. They might afford 
amusement for an idle hour on a railroad train, 
or in the woods—and when read, it would be as 
well to leave them behind, 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 
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STRUCTURE PARK OR SEA-SIDE GOTHIC COTTAGE, 


Drawn expressly for GopEy’s LApy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


The building is intended to be built of frame, | and strict attention in the process of building. The 
weather boards, cellar under main building, tile | architects will make full drawings and specifics 
roof, finished Eastlake style inside, care being taken | tions, and give four visits during construction, for 
in the construction of the exterior. In such a | 3 per cent. upon its cost as estimated, being $4,000 
building guarding against premature decay re- Hobbs’ Book of Architecture, containing one 
quires tin flushings and coverings and shields to | hundred and twenty-three designs, will be sentt 
protect from water, and can only be done by care | any address on receipt of $3.50, post-paid. 
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Published in sheet form, price 30 cts..by WM. H. BONER & CoO. agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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